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CHAPTER XIII. 
MY TRIALS BEGIN, 


Fut of these sage counsels, I had 
returned to Sabine Villa just as 
the bell was ringing for tea, and 
met a rush of boys in the narrow 
lane which nearly carried me off my 
legs. The tide bore me into the 
study, as it was called—the great 
white-washed room inside the 
squat wing—in which were rows 
of benches and deal tables spread 
with cups and saucers. At one 
end was a raised seat and desk, 
at the other a kind of pulpit, and 
the wall was adorned with tin 
sconces and a large black-board 
smeared with chalk. At the end 
of the centre table sat an angry- 
looking young man, with a red, 
blotchy face, straight light hair, 
and feeble sight, so like ‘ Dowly’ 
the footman, that the boys did not 
hesitate to assert the latter was the 
unacknowledged brother of Snell, 
taken in to economise the family 
arrangements. ‘Snell’ was dressed 
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in black, and wore a white tie and 
a college-gown, which gave him a 
clerical but not a reverend appear- 
ance; and he glowered down the 
tables, which were lined by double 
files of boys, face to face and back 
to back, in a manner which indi- 
cated intense animosity to his 
youthful charges. Enormous cal- 
drons, filled with a preparation of 
water and some _ unknown leaf, 
which would have been tasteless 
had it not been mawkish, were 
placed at the head of each table ; 
and mounds of coarse -looking 
bread, cut in slices and smeared 
with a composition known to the 
consumers as ‘Snell’s compound 
ointment,’ were erected at inter- 
vals along the line. Dowly, as 
the footman was called, assisted 
by a small boy, who received se- 
cret kicks, pinches, and hair pull- 
ings, delivered by unseen legs and 
hands, had charge of the arrange- 
ments, under the supervision of 
Mr. Snell. 

‘Grace ? shouted the latter, in 
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a sharp, jerking voice. ‘Brady, 
grace ? 

It was the rule for the last comer 
to say grace ; but as I knew nothing 
of it, and had crept quietly into 
my place, ‘ No. 39,’ where my mug 
and plate were laid, this sudden 
call quite upset me. Mr. Dowly 
laid before me a dirty card, on 
which was printed the formula to 
be used, and I was about to com- 
mence, when myneighbour clapped 
his hand on my mouth, and said— 
‘Don’t. By Jove, Snell will be 
down on you. You must go to 
the desk.’ With the conscious- 
ness that all eyes were upon me, 
and quickened by the smart tap of 
the master’s rule on the table, I 
made for the desk, card in hand, 
and proceeded to read the grace. 
At first there was silence ; after a 
word or two I was aware that 
there was a little tittering; then 
the benches seemed to shake; 
and at last a roar of laughter in- 
terrupted me in the midst of my 
task. In vain Mr. Snell thumped 
the table and called for silence ; 
the merriment continued unabated ; 
and at last I descended from my 
rostrum, and in obedience to the 
master’s hand, sought my place 
again, 

‘What is it all about? whispered 
1 to my neighbour. ‘Why are you 
a!l laughing?’ 

‘O! it is lovely. It’s better than 
a play.’ 

‘What is? What is it?” 

‘What is it?—why, your brogue! 
I never heard anything like it since 
once I was taken to the play to see 
Power.’ 

I was aware, indeed, that there 
was a peculiar rhythm in my way 
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of speaking. I had been brought 
up in a district where the pronun- 
ciation of English was subjected to 
remarkable inflections; but it did 
not occur to me that there was 
anything very ludicrous in the fact. 
At Dr. Ball’s we did not laugh a 
M‘Cracken, the son of the Town 
Major, who spoke Glasgow; nor 
at Bull, the son ofa clerk in the 
castle, whose speech was pure 
Somersetshire. As I ate my bread 
and drank my Snell’s peculiar, my 
thoughts dwelt on the future in 
store for me, if every word I said 
was to be the signal for inextin- 
guishable laughter on the part of 
my companions. The meal was 
over, and what was called study 
commenced; but I was excused, 
as I had no books, and I sat 
watching my future companions 
with all the earnestness which 
marks a boy’s investigation of his 
fellows. It is well that the boy is 
not the father ofthe man. In the 
little world of which I was a new 
citizen, there was such selfishness 
and trickery as would render men 
contemptible and hateful. Look- 
ing at the rows of youthful faces 
ugly, handsome, and neither—ap- 
parently bent over their books, one 
could scarcely imagine that so 
many of these studious youths 
were engaged in the most strenu- 
ous attempts to do anything but 
learn their lessons. One fellow 
was doing his Euripides with a 





crib; another had a key for his 
verses; a third was getting his 
Horace ‘done’ by one of the senior 
boys, whom he was to reward with 
a tip. Ofcourse there were some 
hard-working lads in the mass, 
striving to read as well as they 
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could amid the secret volleys of 
paper pellets, and the petty perse- 
cutions to which they were sub- 
jected unseen of the Reverend 
Snell, who was engaged in revising 
the proofs of a ‘New Grammar,’ 
which all the boys at Sweatenham 
were soon to be compelled to buy 
at twice its cost price. How many 
toiling fathers, who were depriving 
themselves of comforts and screw- 
ing ‘the house’ to keep their boys 
at college, were then solacing 
themselves with the thought that 
they would reap their reward in 
seeing their old age crowned by 
the success in life of their sons! 
How many fond mothers were 
thinking and dreaming and pray- 
ing, morning and night, for the 
welfare of those who were only 
scheming in order to make the 
least possible use of the advan- 
tages for which so many sacrifices 
had been made at home! 

There was Whittley, whom his 
father, as he worked in his cham- 
bers, or perambulated Westminster 
Hall with his lean bag in hand, 
fondly believed to be reading hard 
for the college exhibition and a 
scholarship, engaged in the perusal 
ofa Racing Calendar—a keen hand 
at making a book—for ever dodg- 
ing to get off to the little races 
about Sweatenham, and conversant 
with the way of the turf—tne hum- 
ble follower of Mr. Meggs, one of 
the grooms in Lord Weatherby’s 
stable, and quite certain to be 
plucked for his ‘ Little-go.’ 

Jack <Asgill, the only son of 
the widow of a naval captain—who 
was living at a little cabin by the 
seaside dignified by the name of 
2 cottage—was the champion on 
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the river, a fine, bold-spirited fel- 
low, the leader of all the athletic 
sports of the college, a universal 
favourite, but very little calculated 
to wear the clergyman’s gown for 
which his mother designed him, 
that he might get the benefice 
which a friend of his father’s had 
promised her. Each half the poor 
lady strained her eyes over the 
printed report of Jack’s collegiate 
efforts. 

‘General Progress: M.’ 

‘What is “ M.,” John, my dear?’ 

*“M.?” O, “M.” means mo- 
derate. There’s “ V. G.” and “G.” 
are better; but “ B.” is worse, and 
“V. B.” very bad. So, you see, 
I’m rather high, mother.’ 

He is rewarded with a grateful 
smile, and a kiss on his sunburnt 
cheek. 

‘Boarding-house Report,’ she 
goes on, ‘is, I see—“ Unsatisfac- 


tory.” O, John, my love, I’m so 
grieved! How is that? I’m so 
sorry — 


‘There now, don’t be a dear 
old goose ofa mater! ‘That's old 
Snell; no one cares for that. It 
is all because we had a tremendous 
jolly supper-party the night before 
we came away, and some fellow 
threw a bolster at Snell. He 
thought it was me, and so down 
he pops me—the spiteful beast — 
as “unsatisfactory.” Really, mother, 
that means nothing at all. Look 
at my place in school, and see.’ 

* Class Master’s Report,’ she goes 
on: “ He might do better—moved 
up a division in his half.”’ 

Jack meets her inquiring glance 
with an easy smile. ‘ There, isn’t 
that first-rate? Moved up a divi- 
sion, mother, eh !’ 
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‘Yes; but, my boy, “he might 
do better.” How is that ? 

‘O, of course, I might have 
moved up to the very top, if I 
could. You must remember, dea 
mother mine, that I had the deuce 
of a cold from that wetting I got’ 
(the outrigger upset with him on 
the river) ‘just before the examina- 
tion. And nothing pleases old 
Mouldy Bill—that’s the name we 
give Venables, who has the class 
I’m in—he’s such an awful clever 
chap himself. Read on, mother ; 
it’s a jolly report this time, I can 
tell you.’ 

The confidingmamma continues: 
‘ Place in class of twenty-seven boys 
—sixteenth.’ 

‘There, sixteenth ! 
eleven fellows. 


I’m above 
Tibbs, who is two 
years older, is below me; and all 
the other chaps are first-rate. I 
was nineteenth, you remember, last 
half.’ 

Mrs. Asgill sighs gently, and 
coughs for fear Jack would think 
she was at all disappointed. ‘Greek 
—B. “B.” is bad, John, is it 
not ?” 

‘That's Mouldy Bill again, mo- 
ther. I hate Greek anyway; but 
it was a horrid chouse to give me 
a B., for I did my Euripides first 
rate.’ 

‘ Latin—B.,’ shereadsand pauses, 
whilst Jack breaks out, triumphant- 
ly—‘ Yes; but I was “V.B.” last 
half; and Flack swears I’ve got on 
famously. I will be sure of “G.,” 
or maybe “ V. G.,” next half.” 

* Mathematics—V. B.,’ Mrs. As- 
gill gulps out, with a quaver in her 
tone indicative of great concern. 
‘1 always heard mathematics were 
highly necessary for a clergyman, 
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and that you can’t get into Cam- 
bridge without them.’ 

‘Then, darling mother, you are 
quite wrong. It’s classics you wan 
for the Church ; anyway, I know 
more mathematics than old Flack, 
who is a clergyman; and Snell 
can’t do a proposition in Euclid, 
and they say he'll get a bishopric 
somewhere abroad very soon. The 
sooner the better, say I; for our 
grub is beastly. I’m half-starved.’ 

This was a masterly stroke, for 
it led Mrs. Asgill at once away to 
the question of dietary, and her 
face grew wan with alarm as she 
detected in the sinewy frame of her 
son evident traces of Snell’s stingi- 
ness in the matter of beef and 
mutton. 

I didn’t know all this about the 
boys at the time, but I heard plenty 
of such stories after I was a few 
days at the college ; and I saw, too, 
that some of the hardest-working 
fellows were those who had least 
need to provide for themselves in 
life. 

Prayers came at last. He who 
knows the secrets of all hearts can 
judge how many knelt before Him 
with any thought of asking for 
grace and protection, or of what 
Snell was thinking as he jerked 
out in a snappish, irritable way the 
words of the College Litany. Then 
we trooped off to the dormitories, 
and went through the form of going 
to bed; but when the lights had 
been out in my room for half an 
hour, I heard the scraping of a 
match, and Rundle, my next neigh- 
bour, summoned me to the banquet 
which I had provided. 

‘We have it in the kitchen, so 
as Snell mayn’t hear us. We've 
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tipped Dowly and Cookey with two 
bob a-piece of your tin. 
your jacket. 


Put on 
Mum’s 
the word—as light as you can.’ 
And putting his bit of candle ina 
tiny dark lantern which he took 
from his box, Rundle led me along 
the passage, the eye of light pre- 
ceding him, and the whole transac- 
tion having that semblance of bur- 
glary which made it very agreeable 
to my comrade, famous as he was 
for his acquaintance with the deeds 
of ‘ Three-fingered Jack, ‘ Dick 
Turpin,’ and the heroes of the 
Newgate Calendar. 
all wrong. 


Follow me. 


I knew it was 
I did not care for the 

but I was too weak to 
and many of us are led 
astray, not because we like to take 
the wrong path, but because we 


supper ; 
resist ; 


are not strong enough to shake off 
the hand which is guiding us. 

It was a banquet indeed! The 
kitchen gas was alight, the large 
table covered with a cloth that had 
seen some service upstairs, a grand 
array of tin pannikins and plates, 
and a miscellaneous display of 
edibles, in which a large pie, a pile 
of tarts, hot sausages, and a cold 
fowl, were conspicuous. Bottles 
of ginger and currant wine were 
mingled with pots of marmalade 
and jam. ‘The guests were all as- 
sembled, mostly big boys I had 
seen at the upper end of the room, 
and took not the slightest notice 
of me; the kitchen door was shut 
carefully. Rundle surveyed the 
table as he took his place, and 
pointed to a seat on the bench. 

* How is this, Winter,’ he asked 
in a tone of much displeasure, ‘no 
oysters? I wouldn’t give a farth- 
ing for a supper without oysters.’ 
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‘Most votes carried, Possy’ (my 
triend was prepositus of a class, 
and was generally addressed by 
this familiar name). ‘ Pat’s money 
was very little, you know; and 
there’s such a jolly lot of cholera 
about: lobsters are awful cheap. 
Look at these five I got from Finn’s 
for six and sixpence, cracked and 
cut up so as not to make a row.’ 

Rundle was amenable to argu- 
ment, and with an injunction not 
to make a clatter with the plates, 
and to talk low, the feast began. 

t must be admitted that a boy’s 
enjoyment of the pleasures of the 
table is not dependent on agree- 
able society or brilliant conversa- 
tion. He eats and drinks for the 
sake of himself, not of his com- 
pany ; and silence rather enhances 
than diminishes his zest. And so, 
serious as savages, we sat and re- 
velled in large platefuls of incon- 
gruous meats and in beakers of 
dreadful drinks, regardless of the 
morrow, and quite content with 
our enforced abstinence from an 
interchange of ideas. Everything 
* Nubbles, 
I say, what a chouse you are ; that’s 


was said in whispers. 


the last Banbury ; you had two be- 
‘Pass the marmalade this 
If any 
sound above a whisper was heard, 


. ’ 
fore. 


way, and a sweet biscuit.’ 


Dowly, who was thrown out as a 
vedette in the passage, in his night- 
shirt, so that he might pretend he 
was coming to see what was the 
matter if Snell operated a descent 
on us, appeared with a pale face at 
the door and uplifted finger, and 
hissed out, ‘I say; now then, he’s 
a-turnin’ in bed, I can tell you. I 
heerd that laughing quite plain 
through the door, so I did.’ 
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These interruptions and admo- 
nitions could not damp the en- 
joyment, which was at any rate 
not protracted ; for in an amaz- 
ingly short space of time the bot- 
tles were drained, the lobsters were 
but shells, the fowl but bones, the 
cheese but rind, the jam-pots emp- 
tied. The assembly of Sybarites 
broke up, and one by one filtered 
through the doorway and glided 
away to their rooms, to face the 
horrors of nightmare or to sleep 
in peace, according to their diges- 
tions ; and as I followed Rundle, 
who closed the rear, I saw Dowly 
ravaging among the dishes, and 
searching in vain for any satis- 
factory remnant of the feast. 

Our breakfast was very like the 
tea of the previous night. It was 
a wonder to me to see the com- 
posed innocent look of the young 
fellows in chapel, and above all, 
the guileless look of Rundle, who, 
as one of the choir, wore a white 
surplice ; I knew that some of 
them, at all events, had been sit- 
ting up till all hours, with their 
heads up the chimney in their 
rooms, smoking, and that Rundle 
had gone off with a bottle of the 
college grocer’s sherry and another 
of brandy under his arm, and had 
not retired to bed till daybreak. 
The array of masters in their gowns, 
the awful presence of Moody him- 
self—a large sleek man, with black 
eyes and heavy beetling eyebrows, 
and a sallow face—impressed me 
immensely. I repented greatly of 
my rashness in venturing to look 
at him earnestly, for he suddenly 
caught my eye, and stared at me 
with an expression so severe and 
tremendous that I felt quite weak 
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about the knees, and blushed till 
my ears tingled. 

The service was over, and we 
marched from the chapel to the 
main building to the sound of a 
funereal bell. The head of the 
column passed through the arched 
door, and as my turn came I saw 
two of the boys at each side with 
pencil and paper engaged in tick- 
ing offthe names. As I walked in 
one of them asked me sharply for 
my name. 

‘O, Brady? You are to go in 
to Dr. Moody at once, d’ye hear ? 
Room A. Now then, sharp, 
Paddy ! 

The hum of voices sounded in 
my ears like the rushing of waters ; 
and twice I put my hand on the 
door and withdrew it, for somehow 
or other I fancied the black-eyed, 
stern-faced man knew of our do- 
ings, and would visit on me all the 
sins of the night’s dissipation. At 
last I was inside the dreaded portal 
and face to face with the doctor, 
who was standing at his desk look- 
ing over the exercises of the upper 
form, young men rather than boys, 
who were going up to the Univer- 
sity. He saw but took no notice 
of me, and went on with his ex- 
amination of the papers before 
him, whilst I underwent a different 
examination from the young gen- 
tlemen who were awaiting the re- 
sults of his criticism. 

What the deuce were they laugh- 
ing at? I could not see anything 
to laugh at. They did, for neither 
the cut of my jacket nor my boots, 
nor the colour of my tie, nor my 
pantaloons, were familiar to these 
young Brummels, who had no idea 
of the fashions prevailing at Kil- 
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moyle, or knew that Andy Kane, 
the tailor, took all his designs from 
the plates in Zhe Magazine of 
Taste. 

Dr. Moody raised his head and 
beckoned me to approach. 

‘Your guardian tells me,’ he 
said, ‘you were considered by Dr. 
Ball to have made fair progress. 
Dr. Ball is a good scholar—in fact, 
for one of the alumni of the Silent 
Sister, he may be termed an elegant 
and accomplished scholar ; and his 
edition of Bion—a pretty trifle—is 
known to us over here. What were 
you reading when you left ? 

I stammered through my list. 

‘Hum !—that sounds very fairly ; 
quite up to our fourth form. Now, 
Brady, let me hear you read and 
translate. Begin there.’ 

The passage in Juvenal which 
Dr. Moody pointed out to me was 
one I knew tolerably well; and, 
with confidence somewhat restored, 
I began to read aloud as I was de- 
sired. Before the second line was 
well begun I was aware of a titter 
among the Brummels, which soon 
became a roar of laughter, as Dr. 
Moody, with his hands to his ears, 
exclaimed— 

‘There, there !—that will do! 
Such quantity! Dear me, how very 
dreadful! We must set at work at 
once on this!’ 

In fact, my pronunciation was of 
the broadest—or of the flattest 
Continental —type, and my pro- 
sody was feeble. I was much 
ashamed ; and when I was called 
on to read a chorus from the 
*Pheenissz,’ and was greeted with 
fresh merriment in my Greek, I felt 
inclined to throw down the book 
or fling it at some fellow’s head. 
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It was the foretaste of my per- 
secutions. Another boy would have 
got through the ordeal well enough, 
but as I was obstinately bent on 
having my own way, and in doing 
battle with all comers, I soon had 
my hands full of quarrels and 
fights. My morbid feeling was in- 
creased, perhaps, by the want of a 
friend. Mr. Bates was far away. 
It seemed as if I were quite alone in 
the world,—abandoned to my fate 
among a crowd of pitiless mocking 
strangers, who exerted every in- 
genuity to irritate and annoy me. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE FLIGHT. 

‘I REALLY do not know whether 
we can overlook this insubordinate 
and quarrelsome spirit much lon- 
ger,’ said Dr. Moody. ‘ You are 
never happy except you are en- 
gaged in personal conflicts — one 
of those “in bello gaudentes, preelio 
ridentes.” ’ 

‘They will not let me alone, sir 
—they are always at me.’ 

‘At you, sir ?—at you? What 
do you mean by that? Here have 
you been reported for fighting with 
Rickets, Botcher, Wylie primus, 
the two Crawleys, within this quar- 
ter—not to speak of your board- 
ing-house squabbles.’ 

‘There are more than those, 
sir. You only hear when I have 
the best of the fight. You don’t 
know that I have been licked by 
ever so many of the big fellows, 
because I won’t stand their making 
game of me.’ 

‘It is a dreadful spririt ! ejacu- 
lated the principal—‘a dreadful 
spirit—a word and a blow. You 
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have, | find, received corporal pun- 
ishment about once a week, and 
have had the most severe imposi- 
tions, and yet you persist in these 
encounters.’ 

‘If I were to be killed on the 
spot, or to die, sir, I cannot help 
it. Why are they allowed to per- 
secute me—to ridicule, and sneer, 
and jibe at me? I’ve borne it as 
long as I could. Some of the fel- 
lows have left off, but others will 
not; and if you could only know 
how I am tried, you would punish 
my tormentors, and not me.’ 

‘You say you have been fight- 
ing with the senior boys, and have 
been beaten—who were they ? 

‘I cannot tell you, sir. Some 
of them had black eyes as well as 
I had.’ 

‘Black eyes! why it’s your in- 
variable condition, sir. It is dis- 
graceful to the college. I will pro- 
mise you this: bring up before me 
any boy who annoys you without a 
cause, and I will inquire into the 
case and inflict on him condign 
punishment, if he deserves it. You 
may go ; the last five hundred lines 
are condoned.’ 

I went forth from the presence 
with a burning sense of wrong. In 
that hard time Mrs. Prince had 
been my only comforter. 

‘What! another black eye?’ the 
good matron would exclaim, ‘and 
the yellow scarcely gone off the 
last one yet. That’s near two 
pounds of raw beef I’ve had to 
pay for out of my private pocket. 
Why, it’s no eyes you'll have at all 
very soon, you dreadful Brady.’ 

The poor soul had some Hiber- 
nian tendencies herself—they stop- 
ped short of black eyes—but her 
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encounters with Mrs. Snell, and 
Dobbs the cook, and Grimes the 
head chambermaid, were frequent 
and stormy. 

It was on the evening of the day 
I had been in to Dr. Moody 
these doctors, my life is weary of 
them !—I was working away at my 
desk. Dowly came in with a tray 
full of letters to Snell, who examin- 
ed each before he called up the 
boy for whom it was intended. 
We all knew the postman’s ring, 
and every eye was directed to the 
desk. 

‘Has Jones got his tip, I won- 
der? ‘There’s a black seal for 
Kemmis ; his governor’s been 
seedy.” ‘Look at little Mac! 
he’s got a post-office order, and 
a lot of stamps.’ 

* Brady ? called out Snell. ‘ Two 
letters—one from India, with a shil- 
ling to pay.’ 

I walked up to the desk. 
was a letter with a large black seal ; 
it was from Mr. Bates. ‘There was 
another in a clear sharp handwrit- 
ing, which made me start as I 
took it up. 

I went back to my seat. I look- 
ed at the last letter again and again. 
With hesitating hand I tore it open, 
and read : 


hang 


There 


‘ Auripore, June 10, 18—, 

‘My DEAR Son,—I write to you 
in the hope that you have not quite 
forgotten you havea mother. Some 
day when we meet, I will tell you, 
my dear son, why I thought it 
best for your welfare that I should 
not cast any part of the burden of 
my sad fate upon you; and no 
doubt you have been taught to 
hate me, and have been told I 
did not care for you. My dear 
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Terence, I will not say a word 
against your grandfather. He was 
your dear papa’s father, and he 
took a strong part against me be- 
cause I made the greatest sacrifice 
that a woman could make for his 
son and for you; but I have never 
ceased to think of you and to love 
you. Though so far away, I have 
taken care of you as well as I 
could. My servant used to tell 
me about you; and when he was 
sent away I had friends who took 
care to let me know of your wel- 
fare. I cannot tell you how I suf- 
fered when the came that 
you were drowned; but that was 
soon set to rights. I 
sorry too, indeed, when I heard 
of my father-in-law’s death, though 
he was not kindtome. I am told 
you are growing tall and strong, and 
that you are very like your father. 
[am glad to hear that, for I have 
been unhappy about you. You 
are my son, and by your {father’s 


news 


was very 


wishes I was to take charge of 


you; but I was not able then, 
and I only live now to see you, 
and show how your poor mother 
loves you. I cannot leave this 
country, for I have no money, 
and live on the kindness of my 
friends ; but I trust you will be 
You 
are going into the army, and you 
must out to India; and 
then we will return together, and 
live together always. You will be 
a very rich man some day. Look 
after your property, and do not 
anyone who tells you 
there is not a fortune belonging 
to your grandfather. I principally 
write to warn you against the Des- 
monds. Your poor father told me 


able some day to help me. 


come 


believe 
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long ago that the Desmonds had 
taken all the lands of the Brady 
family. I have been told that the 
brother of Mr. Denis Desmond is 
a great man in Ireland, and that 
he is your guardian, along with a 
low Irish attorney. 
over and shield you against them 
if I could; but I want you to pro- 
mise your mother not to sign any 
paper, or to do anything about 


I would come 


your property without letting me 
know first. The 
they have got our property un- 
justly. They are all as cunning 
as serpents. I told there is 


Desmonds feel 


am 


a niece of Mr. Desmond’s—a 
7 


Miss Butler—who is to have all 
the money. She lives near you, 
and it is said they will try to make 
you marry her; and, in that case, 
the Desmonds would get the estates. 
Of course, you are too young yet, 
but these bad people look a long 
I am dying to hear 


vill tell why you 


way ahead. 
from you. I 
have not heard from me before, 
some day. Believe me, it was for 
your good. When you write, di- 
rect to me, “ Mrs. 
have been taught, perhaps, to 
think I have no the 
name—*“ care of Messrs. Colville 
and Arbuthnot, Madras.” With 
tears in my eyes, I sign myself, 
‘Your loving mother, 
‘Mary Brapy.’ 


Brady”—you 


right to 


I read this long letter again and 
The prayer-bell roused me 
Why 
Why 


years ? 


again. 
from my study of every line. 
did she write to me now? 
had she been 
Were all these warnings against 


silent for 


secret machinations devised to de- 
prive me of some unknown rights ? 
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As I read Miss Butler’s name, and 
the words, ‘they will try to make 
you marry her,’ my cheek flushed, 
and I felt a little fluttering of my 
heart. 

‘ How little can she know the 

truth? I sighed. ‘Marry Mary 
Butler! Have you not been told 
the truth of this hapless mother of 
yours ? See how she seeks to arouse 
your suspicions of your friends ! 
Are you not unhappy and sus- 
picious now? Remember your 
grandfather’s last injunctions ; stern 
and cruel as they were, it is plain 
they were just. No, Terence ; stecl 
your heart. The day will come 
when you will see her face to face. 
Then you can hear and judge for 
yourself. Ifshe loved you so, she 
would not leave you in your soli- 
tude and sorrow.’ 

Prayers were over. These re- 
flections were my prayer, and ‘ May 
Heaven have mercy on her and 
have pity on me!’ closed them, as 
I rose from my knees. 

We trooped off to our rooms. 
My mother’s letter was next my 
heart. I had not read the other 
yet, but I put my end of candle on 
my trunk by the side of my cot, 
and opened it. It ran as follows : 

* Dublin, 

‘DEAR TERENCE,—I am sorry 
to say that there is no cheering in- 
telligence to give you about Lough- 
na-Carra. The country is in a dread- 
ful state, and no money is to be 
had at all. M‘Turk and Skinner, 
who are, you may remember, attor- 
neys for that lady in India, have 
oddly enough turned up as soli- 
citors for an English mortgagee 
who wants his money. In fact, I 
fear Sweatenham College is too 
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expensive for us, and you must 
make up your mind to leave at 
Christmas. 

‘The lady I speak of has been 
playing some of her pranks again. 
She is in the hands of some smart 
fellows, and she has served the 
trustees with notice that she has 
equitable claims in her own and 
her son’s name on Lough-na-Carra, 
which she intends to substantiate ; 
and actually she is going, she de- 
clares, to try Sir Richard’s title to 
Kilmoyle by a writ of ejectment. 
I beg of you to enter on no cor- 
respondence with her, as I hear 
she intends to try and use you for 
her purposes. Remember your 
grandfather’s advice, and his last 
request that evening! I believe 
he was right.—Yours ever, 

‘A. BATES.’ 


‘Now, then, you Paddywhack ! 
Put out your dip, will you ! growled 
agreat Jewish-looking fellow named 
Morris, from the next bed. ‘ Out 
at once, do you hear, Mr. Potato! 
What’s the use of your reading 
letters from people who can’t spell? 

Mrs. Prince brought in a large 
piece of beef-steak for Mr. Morris 
next morning. It was not cooked. 

There were one thousand lines 
of the ‘ Odyssey’ for me. I made 
up my mind that night. 

‘Here’s four pound nine and 
sixpence ; it was all I could get,’ 
said Dowly. I had now ascertained 
his name was Pluckley, but the 
Greek vocative of ‘ slavey’ had be- 
come the general way of addressing 
him. ‘The watch was one pound 
fifteen, and the clothes were only 
two pounds. I couldn’t get more 
than a quid for all the books ; the 
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rest’s for my commission, you know. 
You can give a good supper out 
of it 

Whilst the house-boys were in 
the playground and I was in ‘ The 
Study,’ as it was called, engaged, 
as it was supposed, on my never- 
ending task of writing out lines, I 
was preparing a short letter to Mr. 
Bates. I told him the story of my 
sufferings. I was sorry to grieve 
him, but I would do nothing dis- 
honourable ; I could not bear to 
trouble my friends. It would be 
better to let Lough-na-Carra go al- 
together. He could sell off every- 
thing except the portraits, and a 
few things my grandfather prized. 
I would write to him as soon as I 
had made up my mind, and had 
got something todo. And so, bath- 
ing the paper with tears—I knew 
not why they fell—I sealed up my 
letter and put it in my pocket. 

There were three fellow-victims 
with me, biting the ends of their 
pens or scribbling away, and at 
intervals looking up at the open 
windows and envying the sparrows 
which twittered on the branches of 
the old elm-tree outside. 

‘If anyone asks,’ said I, ‘say I 
am gone for a walk.’ 

* By Jove, Brady, won’t you catch 
it if your imposition’s not done this 
time !’ squeaked little Tyrwhitt Se- 
cundus. ‘You're too plucky by 
half! 

‘Well, I daresay I shall catch 
it, if they catch me. Good-bye.’ 

I walked along the passage, 
opened the door into the garden, 
and in another minute was out in 
the lane which led to the street. 
There were the secret police of the 
college to be evaded if I got out of 
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bounds ; but I knew Sweatenham 
well by this time, and turning down 
a cross street, I struck out on the 
high road to London. I shied my 
trencher over a hedge, took my 
cricket-cap from under my jacket, 
and walked along at a fair pace to- 
wards Todley station. I knew there 
would be an up-train in half an 
hour, and I could just catch it. 
As I live, there is ‘Sweet William,’ 
our itinerant confectioner, coming 
towards me! I owe him three shil- 
lings ! 

* You're out for a spree, I s’pose, 
Mr. Brady? Thank you, sir. No 
change! Well, that is handsome. 
I wish you'd tell Mr. Rundle I 
must have the half-sovereign he 
got of me. It’s ruination to deal 
with some of you young gentle- 
men; it is, indeed. Lor 
you ! I won't say a word of seeing 
you. Good-evening, master.’ 

The rail was on my right. I 
heard far off the whistle of the 
engine leaving Sweatenham; and 
soon the rattle of the train came 
along with the breeze. It was a 
hard race. How the black speck 
and its cloud of steam grew on 
me as I ran and looked over my 
shoulder! Puff! puff! puff! every 
breath seemed to pant over me. 
The station is close at hand—the 
bell is ringing—a country cab, with 
a pile of luggage and an old lady 
and children inside, all with eager 
faces turned to the train, are driv- 
ing up, the driver whipping the 
reeking horse. 

‘Ma, there’s Master Brady, of 
Snell’s 

It is one of the horrid offspring 
of Mrs. Mather, the wife of the col- 
lege porter. 


bless 
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I put on a tremendous spurt— 
bounded in through the door as 
the porter was closing it—heard a 
cry of despair from Mrs. Mather 
and the children, 

* Second-class to London.’ 

‘No second-class, this train. 
First-class from Todley to Lon- 
don. Now, sir, be quick 

The bell rang; with another 
bound I was on the platform, 
leaped into a carriage as the 
guard’s whistle blew, and in a 
minute more, as I sat wiping my 
forehead, the die was cast. The 
express-train was rattling onwards 
to London. My companions stared 
at me: a stately old woman, whose 
novels I had disturbed—a young 
gentleman, her son, on whose foot 
I had trodden—a pretty little girl 
dozing in the corner. ‘The latter 
just looked up ; I was certainly not 
the ideal of her doze, for she closed 
her eyes again. The stately old 
lady was very restless. In my in- 
advertent haste I had selected the 
seat next the door which was op- 
posite to her also; and so, after a 
minute, she said, ‘ Alfred, would 
you mind asking this young gentle- 
man to move his feet a little farther 
back ; these carriages are sonarrow.’ 

Alfred looked at me severely. 
My poor feet had crept like mice 
under the seat, and had not crept 
out again ere she spoke. 

‘ Alfred, would you see if I have 
not left one of my books on that 
seat.’ 

I had hopped up and left the 
seat void and open for inspection 
ere the sentence was finished. 

But the stately old lady, who 
was, I discovered, the wife not the 
mother of Alfred (and why he sat 
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at the opposite corner in face of the 
sleeping girl was what I could not 
understand), resolved on war. I 
was very hot from my race; the 
carriage was like a green-house. 
She called on Alfred to ask me to 
put up the window. ‘Then Alfred 
had to move a great many cloaks 
and straps and cases from the net 
over my head, and brought his 
waistcoat-buttons very close to my 
nose. Never was there such an 
indefatigable old stateliness in ad- 
justing herself. Her little skeleton 
foot was a beauty which could not 
be destroyed by age, and so it was 
in a constant state of flourish. She 
dropped innumerable small articles 
upon me, and glanced at me an- 
grily as if I were the cause of their 
falling. 

On sped the train, oscillating at 
the curves and jumping at the sta- 
tions, where we caught a phantasm 
of faces and figures, running into a 
mass of eyes and coats and dresses, 
like the visions of a nightmare ; 
and at each swing and roll and 
rock of the carriages, the lady gave 
a little cry and clasped her hands 
as iffor mercy. It was intolerable. 
After a long run of an hour the 
train stoped at Dinswin. ‘There 
was a row of young ladies in curls 
behind a counter. dressed 
Banbury tarts, cheesecakes, sand- 


*,1 
with 


wiches, and preserves under glass 
cases; busy waiters hovering about 
round tables laden with quaint 
soups and such generous fare as 
suits the taste of the travelling 
Briton in his own land. I escaped 
from the stately and active old 
lady. Ere the bell rang I had 
marked a vacant seat in a carriage 
far away, and had ensconced my- 
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self in a corner. No one disturbed 
me as the train moved on, for my 
only fellow passenger remained 
asleep in one of the corners oppo- 
site. 

I tried to think out some plan 
as we whirled on, but my thoughts 
wandered into cloudland. I count- 
ed my money—two pounds, a 
crown-piece, three shillings, and a 
halfpenny. What was I going to 
do? I did not know. Had I not 
read of many poorer than I who 
had made their fortune, once they 
were bold enough to seek it, in the 
wide world ? Was there 
no Brother Cheeryble who would 
take pity on a poor lad as he 
gazed earnestly on a windowful 
of advertisements ? 


wide 


Was there no 
fortune left for a youngster who 
had faith and courage, and a de- 
sire to work for life and honour ? 
London was before me! ‘There 
was bread to be won and honour 
to be gained yet. I would not 
tax the kindness of my friends ; I 
would leave Lough-na-Carra to the 
care of those who would see I suf- 
fered no wrong in my absence, 
and then from some distant land 
I would return with untold gold 
and a proud name to retrieve the 
fortunes of my house. I would 
wander to India and seek out the 
repentant woman, who would cast 
herself into my arms and drown 
my reproaches in her tears. We 
should all be happy! Far away in 
my reverie, as the Alpine village is 
seen from the hill-top by the weary 
traveller, indistinct in the evening 
shadows, and yet the goal to which 
he is tending, there was that to 
which I could scarce give form 
and substance. Would she wel- 
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come me when I returned to lay 
all the rewards of my toil and 
long-suffering at her feet? How can 
I tell with what bliss my dreams 
survived the ordeals through which 
my fancy delighted to lead me? 

Here was I, a runaway from 
school—a fretful, angry, disap- 
pointed boy—and yet in my re- 
verie I was a prince in fairyland, 
scattering largess all about the 
world and Lough-na-Carra and 
Kilmoyle. Would I change with 
that youngster opposite whose va- 
let came to the window when we 
stopped, to ask ‘my lord’ if he 
needed anything; and who evi- 
dently wondered what a school- 
boy in a cap and jacket, and with- 
out even a railway wrapper, could 
be doing with his face flattened 
against the glass of the carriage? 
I do not know if I would have 
exchanged my dreams for any re- 
ality short of their full fruition. 
Would I have accepted even the 
ideal I dreamed of as the full 
satisfaction of my hopes and the 
end of all my aspirations ? 

We flew along through the night; 
the screech of the steam was scar- 
ing the night-owls. There was sud- 
denly a cry which broke through 
my dreams. The carriage groaned 
under the rigour of the brakes. 
My companion’s head was out of 
the window. 

‘There’s something wrong, I 
think,’ he said. ‘A smash of some 
kind at the end of the train.’ 

With many groans and screams, 
the engine whistling all the while, 
the train shaking like a living crea- 
ture in mortal agony, halted at 
last. There was a tramp of feet, 
a flashing of lights—voices crying, 
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‘Guard ! what is the matter ?—is 
there any danger ?” 

‘By Gad! Isay, there zs a smash,’ 
repeated my lord, and leaped out 
at his side of the carriage. I fol- 
lowed him. Down in the dark the 
lamps were glaring, and then arose 
a tumult as of an agitated crowd. 
The citizens of the moving world 
had been roused by the crash as 
when an earthquake summons the 
sleepers to death. Swarming from 
the carriages they came forth and 
thronged the narrow line. Above 
cries of alarm and terror rose 
through the night air the moan 
of the engine, and the fierce hiss- 
ing of the steam. Alas! what a 
sight it was! The carriage I had 
left was the last but one. Turning 
a curve in a steep embankment, 
the coupling which held it and the 
van had broken. ‘There was a 
pile of broken wood and ironwork 
heaped up against the bank of 
earth. 

In the midst of all that ruin 
there were the dying and the dead. 
I stood staring vacantly at the 
shapeless destruction before me. 
Am I an evil genius? Do I sow 
misery and death in my path? I 
was pushed aside by strong men. 
When I heard the guard exclaim, 
‘Will anyone run to Langley, and 
give the alarm—straight up the 
line—nigh four miles away? I 
was off like a deer, and outstrip- 
ped my rivals in the race. I was 
glad to escape from the horrid 
scene. I had seen the fair young 
girl drawn forth. O, let me not 
dwell on it. I ran through the 
night, fast by the road-side along 
by the embankment, from which I 
could see lights in houses far away, 
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where perhaps there was mirth 
and happiness and revel; through 
deep cuttings, into which the stars 
alone shone from above ; through 
a dark, dripping tunnel, filled with 
the vapours of the night, in which 
my footsteps echoed along the vault- 
ed roof. Once or twice I passed 
men at crossings, or seated by 
their fires, and startled them as I 
ran by, panting, with scarce voice 
enough to cry out—‘ An awful acci- 
dent! Help, help! Down the line? 
and so ran on. My feet tripped 
on beams, on bars of iron, on 
sleepers and heaps of ballast. I 
was on my legs again, regardless 
of bleeding hands and feet. On 
and on, and still no town in sight 
—no glare of lamps—no sign of 
succour; but on a sudden turn 
there came in view an array of 
lights, green and red, and the gas 
burning cheerily along the station 
platform. I sped along with a 
fresh effort. There was no one on 
the platform. Crying out, ‘Help, 
help! as I ran, I passed door after 
door, till a handle yielded, and I 
was in a blaze of light—the first- 
class waiting-room, with its listless 
or sleepy occupants waiting for 
the London train. I could scarce 
speak ; the place appeared to whirl 
round me. ‘For Heaven’s sake— 
help!—help! <A dreadful acci- 
dent !—Bishopshope! four miles 
away.’ I was faint and bleeding ; 
I had eaten but little that day, and 
had husbanded my little store. I 
saw terrified eyes glaring upon me; 
I heard voices—a hundred ques- 
tions. There was a cry, ‘Get him 
wine! Send for a surgeon! I 
remember no more. 

There was a stranger sitting by 
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my bedside when I recovered my 
senses. I was in a strange room, 
neat and clean and small; a dap- 
per little maid, with her hair tucked 
under a white cap, held a cup 
in one hand, and a candle in 
the other, close to the bed. The 
stranger had his fingers on my 
wrist, and removed them. 

‘He’s all right; no lesion of 
any consequence. I must go off 
to assist at once. You may give 
him some beef-tea or soup in an 
hour or so ; and I will come to see 
how he is in the morning.’ 

I was wide awake; one hand 
was bound up; I felt a bandage 
on my knee; but otherwise I was 
only conscious of a great desire to 
eat. 

‘Tell me, sir, if you please, are 
many people injured ” 

‘We fear so. Telegraph reports 
some fatal cases. Thank your stars 
you have escaped. Good-bye for 
the present, and keep quiet, and 
get a good night’s sleep.’ 

The little maid stood still. 

‘What have you got there, 
please, Mary ?” 

‘ Physic. 
Mary.’ 

‘Well, Anne, will you, if you 
please, throw away that physic, or 
keep it forthe doctor? Iam starv- 
ing. Tell me where I am, who 
you are, and if I can get anything 
to eat, and what time it is, and 
all about the accident.’ 

‘Why, it’s only ten minutes or 
so since you scared the first-class 
waiting-room. Mrs. Pitcher, in 
the bar, hasn’t come to herself yet. 
Everyone in Langley’s gone off to 
Lishopshope. The train from Lon- 
con arrived just after Mr. Stock, 


My name’s Anne, not 
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the doctor, came, and they’ve all 
gone to the place.’ 

‘ But where is this ? 

‘The Station Hotel, to be sure. 
I’m the second chambermaid. Mrs. 
Jolly, our first, is looking after beds 
and hot water and things, for it 
will be a heavy night for us. Dear 
me, I’m quite afeerd to think when 
the trains do come in, All your 
clothes is spoiled; but we must 
wait till the luggage comes for a 
change.’ 

‘Anne, I’m dreadfully hungry.’ 

‘The doctor said you was to 
have chicken-broth, or the like of 
that, in an hour.’ 

‘I tell youl shall die. I fainted, 
I suppose, from want of something 
to eat. Can’t you, Anne ?—do 
get me something ; and do—do at 
once !’ 

The little maid nodded her head, 
and laughed. 

‘Thank you, Anne.’ 

In a little she came in, bearing a 
tray with half a cold fowl, and a 
small decanter of sherry, and put 
it on the bed. I perceived for the 
first time I could not use my hand. 
Anne saw the state of the case at 
once. She cut up the fowl for me, 
and smiled and nodded her head 
at every morsel I took, helped me 
to wine, raised her plump hands in 
wonder when I asked for more, 
and with a ‘ Well, I never!’ and a 
pleasant laugh of wonder, trotted 
off for fresh supplies, and repeated 
the process. 

There came the slow measured 
puff of an engine ; the station bell 
rang, and was answered by all the 
bells in the hotel. Little 
turned very pale. 

‘ They're come,’ she said. 


Anne 


‘ This 
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is the third time we’ve had ¢hem 
here. I do dread it, to be sure. 
But I must go now. The waiters 
are back, and if you want anything 
in the night, one will come.’ 

I could not rest; I got up and 
listened. ‘There were heavy feet 
moving slip-shod, as if carrying 
burdens; there were cries and 
moans of agony; doors were shut 
and opened. ‘The night was aw- 
ful. How could I sleep and 
think that close to me were those 
in mortal agony, expecting Death 
the Comforter? But I crept back 
to my room at last, and closed my 
eyes. 

Mr. Stock found me quite well, 
all but a cut hand and knees, in 
the morning. ‘Two persons were 
killed—one, the girl who sat in 
the corner, and who was going up 
to meet her father, an officer re- 
turning from India; the other, an 
aged clergyman, journeying to 
London to thank a friend for the 
gift of a preferment. Four pas- 
sengers were so hurt that their 
lives were in great danger; and 
ten had received contusions and 
injuries more or less serious. There 
was to be a coroner’s inquest ; and 
there was to be a government in- 
quiry ; and I was to be examined, 
for my activity was spoken of, and 
it was supposed I could depose 
whether the guard and the driver 
and the stokers were drunk or 
sober, cool or collected ; whether 
the signalman at Bishopshope was 
on his post, and many particulars 
of the kind, as to which I had 
not the smallest knowledge. 

Langley next day was full of 
mourners, of grief-stricken, anxious 
relatives and friends. The doctors 
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were busy—the local men swarm- 
ing in and out—the great London 
Lamas coming in state in special 
trains, and flying back again. The 
inquest was over. I told all I 
knew. When I gave my name 
and address, Sweatenham College, 
the coroner iooked grave. 

‘You will observe, gentlemen, 
the witness is absent from the col- 
lege, as I happen to know, for my 
son is there—in term time without 
leave, and he is Irish, We must 
be cautious.’ 

The coroner seemed to imply 
that I was somehow implicated 
in causing the accident. 

I had been cross-examined at 
great length, till I thought some- 
one must entertain doubts whether 
the poor people were killed at all. 
I left the room in which the ancient 
institution of the realm was holding 
its quest, careless of their decision, 
for it was little matter to me whom 
they found guilty. An unfamiliar 
voice pronounced my name. Look- 
ing round I saw a young man whom 
I had observed in the room busily 
‘ngaged in taking notes, and who 
was much talked at by the coroner 
and by Mr. Maws, the company’s 
solicitor, who was striving to make 
out that the accident was a natural 
result of railway travelling. 

He was a good-looking, pleasant 
young fellow, of two or three-and- 
twenty, stoutly built, of the middle 
size, with curly head and _ light- 
brown whiskers, and was dressed 
jn rather extravagant colours—a 
bright olive frock-coat, blue cravat 
with diamond pin, gray trousers, 
and patent-leather boots. 

‘I hope you will excuse me for 
the liberty, but may I ask when 
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you are going up to town? My 
name is Standish—Staples Stand- 
ish, and I am down here reporting 
the case for the Hercules ; but I 
am going up by the next train, and 
if you'll pardon me,’—he hesitated 
for 2 moment,—‘ we might travel 
together. I want to ask you a 
few questions, if you'll be so good. 
They’ve brought in a verdict of 
“ Murder” against the engine - 
driver, the stoker, and the guard 
of the train, but no one minds 
coroners’ juries’ verdicts much.’ 

I had just been thinking what 
I was to do for money. There 
was my hotel bill; there was my 
ticket to be paid for; I had only 
to go back to Sweatenham or write 
to Mr. Bates. 

‘IT really don’t know when I shall 
leave, or which way I am going, 
sir.’ 

Mr. Standish stopped. 

‘That’s odd, isn’t it? You are 
very young, and of course I can’t 
presume to offer an opinion ; but it 
seems to me rather odd.’ 

And so it did tome. I could not 
tell what I was doing, or what I 
intended to do. Naturalists tell us 
that the force which drives forth 
the birds of the air to cast them- 
selves loose on the world is some 
sort of magnetic impulse, and that 


the creatures which speed over land 
and sea till they find rest, and fill 
our groves with songs of love and 
praise, are not conscious of their 
own efforts. How many fail in the 
way? how many, battling in vain 
with the storm, are swallowed up in 
the night-wave? I was like one of 
those birds—scarcely conscious of 
danger, I was flying I knew not 
where. 
VOL, I. 
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‘The company, of course, will 
pay your hotel bill and railway 
fare, and make your parents full 
compensation, if required, for any 
injury you may have sustained,’ 
said Mr. Maws, who had sought 
me out on the platform as | was 
walking up and down with Mr. 
Standish.—* We may require your 
evidence, so you'll favour me with 
your London address ?” 

‘I have none—I know no one in 
London, except it be Sir Richard 
Desmond; or there’s Captain Win- 
dow, Royal Navy. He lives some- 
where there too.’ 

‘Give me, if you like, in case 
your friends are not in town,’ said 
Mr. Standish—‘ You know my ad- 
dress, Maws—1 Old-court, Tem- 
ple. What are the company going 
to stand for personal injuries to 
him, eh? Look at his hands and 
knees—cuts— contusions—loss of 
services. There is matter for a pa- 
rent or guardian to make money 
out of ! continued Mr. Standish. 
‘I would not take less than 500/. 
down if I were either of them for 
his injuries.’ 

Mr. Maws smiled, and rubbed 
his hands. ‘ You gentlemen of the 
press are so very full of spirits.— 
In case you are needed, sir, I will 
write to Sir Richard Desmond, 
whom I happen to know. Good- 
morning, sir; good-morning, Mr. 
Standish. If you could say’ (sotto 
voce) ‘that you know who attended 
to watch the case on behalf of the 
company, and with his usual tact, et 
cetera, et czetera—you understand 
me ?—I should really be obliged. 
Good-evening, and safe journey.’ 

And Mr. Maws hurried back to 
his coroner and his jury. 

DD 
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‘ And so I would,’ continued Mr. 
Standish, ‘just make them pay 
through the nose. Why shouldn’t 
you ? 

‘But I didn’t get cut in the acci- 
dent. It was in running for help 
afterwards— 

‘ All the same. If there had been 
no accident there would have been 
no help needed; if no help had 
been needed you would not have 
been running for it! It is a clear 
case of constructive damages, as I 
would call them. No? Well, you 
are young and ingenuous. You 
won't take a lot of money when you 
can get it, and you are going to 
London to see people whose ad- 
dress you don’t know—and you 
have got no luggage and no cash ! 
It is quite a little adventure to 
meet you.’ 

I turned away. 

‘I presume my actions are free 
—at least I intend them to be so.’ 

‘On my word, you wrong me if 
you fancy I meant to be critical or 
inquisitive. Pray do not think I 
was intrusive. I am half an Irish- 
man myself, and when I heard your 
story I could not help thinking of 
a poor lad of your own age jour- 
neying up to London, too, some 
years ago, to look for friends whom 
he couldn’t find ; and I longed to 
be of help to you, knowing how 
friendless that lad was, and how 
much he would have given for a 
word of sympathy—ay, even for a 
look? 

He spoke earnestly as he held 
out his hand, and the hard metallic 
ring had left his tongue. 

I took his hand. 

‘Well, he said, ‘shall we go 
together? I don’t want to know 
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more than you like to tell me; but 
as I know “ the village,” I may be 
of use to you. Andiam’! andiam'! 

There was just time to bid little 
Anne good-bye, and to write a line 
of thanks to the surgeon, ere the 
train came up. 

Mr. Standish, who seemed to ex- 
ercise great influence, and to know 
everyone, buttonholed an official 
whom he called ‘ Tunks,’ which set 
me wondering if he was related to 
the driver of the Kilmoyle coach, 
and got a coupé for himself and 
me. He produced ,an enormous 
pipe, and winking at the guard, 
who thought it necessary to inform 
him ‘it was against the rules,’ puffed 
out a cloud of smoke. 

‘O, yes; so I have heard. If 
you warn me now, and find me 
smoking at the next station, it will 
be forty shillings. All right! Two 
minutes behind time, guard. We'll 
have another smash if you don’t 
look sharp!’ 

I gave a little shudder. I thought 
of the poor sufferers who could not 
be moved in those sad little rooms. 
The train was moving on, and as I 
looked out of the window along the 
platform, I saw Mr. Bates running 
out of the Station Hotel towards 
the carriages. It was too late ; he 
did not even see me. 

‘What do you see—the head- 
master and all the police of Sweat- 
enham, eh? You're safe for the 
present, anyway.’ 

‘No. It was actually my guard- 
ian. No doubt he has come to look 
after me. He has heard from 
Sweatenham, and perhaps he has 
seen my name in the accounts in 
the papers.’ 

‘Well, it can’t be helped now. 
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You will not be able to telegraph 
till we get to London, or perhaps 
not even then, as Langley may be 
closed. Now we will go to work ; 
and if I ask you a question now 
and then you won’t mind, I 
hope ?” 

He produced a lamp out of his 
bag, fastened it to the cloth lining 
of the carriage, lighted it, and, 
opening a little book, began to 
write, balancing it on his hand as 
the carriage rocked to and fro at 
express speed. 

‘Yes,’ he remarked, ‘this is all 
new to you—new to most people 
till they see it. Of the thousands 
who will read at their breakfast 
tables to-morrow morning a full re- 
port of the proceedings of that coro- 
ner’s jury so many miles away, not 
one, probably, will think how it 
has been produced. They fancy it 
comes of itself, like the leaves on 
the trees, I daresay. I won’t be in 
bed till four inthemorning. There’s 
only one comfort Ihave—the editor 
will be up later than I! 

* * * 

‘London at last! Here we are, 
my young friend. It strikes me 
the best thing you can do is to take 
a shake down at my chambers. It’s 
late, you know. They will scarcely 
like to take you in without luggage 
—a lad like you—at the hotel. 
’Pon my word, it’s the best thing 
you can do. Here, come along. 
—Porter! a portmanteau, marked 
“S.” from Langley. Get a cab ; 
look sharp ! 

I was standing amidst a rush of 
people. The train had burst like 
a shell and sent them forth. What 
could I do better ? 

‘I thank you; but— 
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*‘ But me no buts, as they say on 
the stage; but come along.’ 

The shops were all closed. The 
long lines of the lamps kept watch 
and ward along the streets. I 
looked out into the night, and won- 
dered if there were any of those I 
saw flitting along as desolate as I 
felt. How little I knew! The 
bells were chiming for midnight. 

‘Do you hear? “Turn again, 
runaway ! 
ham !” 
ing ? 


Go back to Sweaten- 

Is that what they are say- 
Well, you must have one 
day in London, at all events.’ 

It seemed to me as if the streets 
and the guardian lights were filing 
on and on with us as we passed. 
My companion observed me in 
silence. 

‘Yes ; you may well stare. That 
is a scene for a civilised Christian 
people—the envy of surrounding 
nations—to show to the world. 
That’s the end of the Haymarket 
—the beginning and end of many 
a young gentleman about town,’ he 
said. ‘ There is the chorus—“ Mur- 
der! police Women screaming 
—men fighting—oaths and laugh- 
ter. It’s too early for the tide to 
run to its height yet.’ 

The glare and the lights, and 
the tumult of voices—the straggling 
figures—the whirling crowd of men 
In a 
few minutes more, threading a 
maze of monster carts, piled up 
with the spoils of the field, drawn 
up by the side of low colonnades, 


and women—passed away. 


we passed down a narrow lane— 
then by a church—then under a 
grimy archway, and drew up at a 
dark, gray, iron-knobbed gate. My 
companion got out and knocked. 
The gate slowly opened; and as 
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I was wondering whether he was 
some great lord who was acting 
the part of the humble swain in 
Moore’s ballad, he said : 

‘Here we are in the Temple. 
Come along.—Bring up the port- 
manteau, cabby. Top floor, 1 Old- 
court.’ 

It was a great quadrangle sur- 
rounded by sombre walls with 
many doors and windows. 

‘This is our quarter,’ he said. 
‘We are among bigwigs, I can tell 
you. Look! Do you see that 
name over the door—* Mr. Twis- 
ter”? That's Twister, Q.C. Great 
practice he has—ten thousand a 
year at least. There’s Skittles, 
the parliamentary man. He makes 
asmuch. Next landing—up again ; 
and here we are.’ 

He turned the key in a battered 
old black door, over which was 
written, ‘Mr. Torrington Grubb, 
Mr. H. Smith, Mr. W. H. Smith, 
Mr. Tredgold, Mr. Standish.’ 

*There’s a lot, isn’t there?’ he 
asked, smiling. ‘But we are not 
all in at present. They pay the 
rent and keep their names up. I 
am the monarch of all I survey. 
‘There’s no one to dispute my right 
but the treasurer of the Honour- 
able Society of the Inner Temple. 
—Now, then, cabby, put down that 
portmanteau. I want to go on to 
the Hercules office. Tl be down 
in a minute. Mind your head 
against that doorway. Look out 
for the step—all right—And here 
we are.’ 

I had been led through a small 
passage, and found myself in a 
large low-roofed room, surrounded 
with book-shelves and old prints. 
A round table, covered with pa- 
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pers and letters and books, stood 
in the centre; and three easy- 
chairs, an old sofa, and a read- 
ing-desk completed the furniture. 
Over the chimney-piece was a very 
sombre looking-glass, stuck full of 
old cards, bills, and letters. The 
chimney-piece was garnished with 
pipes of clay and meerschaum ; 
above it were sets of foils, masks, 
and boxing-gloves. 

Standish opened a door and 
let me get a glimpse of a tiny bed- 
room, from which he emerged with 
a pile of blankets and a pillow. 

‘Now,’ he said, as he arranged 
them on the sofa, ‘I install you in 
full possession, to have and to 
hold as long as you like—your 
bed is ready inside. You will find 
everything that luxury can suggest 
or wealth procure in that cup- 
board: you can take the goods 
the gods provide you, aided by the 
goddess of Plenty, Mrs. Chandler. 
This is the key of the wine, which 
is the only thing I dare not trust 
to my deity, for if I did she would 
leave me poor indeed. There are 
more books than you can read to- 
night; there is a boot-jack. If 
you hear a noise in the morning 
don’t mind it; I shall be coming 
in at all hours. We will get a 
fellow to look at your cuts in the 
morning. Sleep well—good-night.’ 

And with a cheerful laugh he 
closed the door ; I heard his light 
step bounding downstairs past 
Twister, Q.C., and then all was 
silent. 

It was to little purpose I sat 
and thought, for my mind wander- 
ed away to the past, and then 
dwelt on the impossible project, 
which I scarcely could shape to 
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my own mind. In that profound 
solitude I could not believe I was 
in London. I went to the win- 
dow: there was a faint streak of 
light in the sky; spires innumera- 
ble; a forest of steeples and chim- 
ney-pots; a great dome rising to 
the sky, on the summit of which a 
ball and cross were warming into 
colour; a gray, cold stream, on 
which black barges floated away 
past the angle of the walls which 
bounded my view. ‘These grew 
out ofa shadowy background, and 
that was all. It might be a dream 
of a city of the old and bygone 
world, in some occult desert. 
Hark! there is a sound at last. 
It is a song—a very husky sort of 
vocalisation, joyous withal. It 
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echoes through the court below, 
and as it comes nearer, ‘ We won't 
go home till morning ! 
home till 


home now. 


we won't go 
morning! Well, ¢ 
It is morning already. 
The sparrows twitter in the eaves 


go 


and in the trees which uplift their 
leafy honours round the walls of 
brick : 


them. 


their day’s work is before 
The 
strengthens 

smoky arms 


growing light as it 
struggles with the 
raised their 
chimney cradles to smother it. 
As I lay down on the stranger’s 
bed I felt I had consigned him 
to the ancient sofa; and thanking 
Heaven for its mercies, I felt thank- 
ful too that in this waste so full of 
life I was not quite cut off from 
human sympathy. 


from 
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Ir was an evil day when my kind 
friends put it into my weak head 
that I was a wonderfully clever wo- 
man, and ought not to deprive the 
world of the advantages of my wit 
and talent. ‘ Put your thoughts on 
paper,’ said one; ‘try your hand 
at a three-volume novel, with 
plenty of sensation in it. Look at 


the trash that is published and paid 
for. Aid your experiences with your 
imagination, and if I can help you 
with plot or dialogue I will.’ 
‘Araminta could write a vast 
deal better than most of those whose 
books and articles I try to get 


through,’ said another—a woman, 
like her sex, full of prejudices and 
impulses. ‘She could make her 
fortune with her pen, I am confi- 
dent, if she would but try. Noone 
writes such amusing letters ; and 
she makes me laugh more than any- 
one I know.’ 

No one acquainted with human 
nature will wonder at my swallow- 
ing the bait offered me with eager- 
ness. I did swallow it, alas, and 
laid the flattering unction to my 
soul that I was a heaven-born ge- 
nius, and that my mission in this 
world was not to spend my days 
nursing children, giving out stores, 
and watering flowers, but to send 
my name down to posterity as one 
of the most able and elegant female 
writers of my age. 

There was one, however, in my 
more immediate circle who in no 


way shared the flattering opinions 
of my friends respecting me. This 
was my grim sister-in-law, who had 
a fancy for paying me long peri- 
odical visits—not from any love 
she bore me, but because, to use 
her own words, she wished ‘ to pro- 
tect poor dear George’ (my husband 
and her brother) ‘from the folly 
and weakness of that dreadful wife 
of his.’ Like many other sisters- 
in-law, she bore me an undying 
grudge for having married her bro- 
ther. ‘I never could understand,’ 
she would say, with a malicious 
sniff and toss of the green bow 
which kept up her chignon, ‘what 
George could see in Araminta Love- 
lace to induce him to marry her. 
She was badly brought up, and 
quite unfitted to be the wife of a 
poor man with refined tastes and 
requirements. I know she wore vel- 
vet before she was married—which 
was bad taste, poor thing, as well 
as ridiculous extravagance—and had 
most preposterous notions about 
silk stockings, and neck of mutton 
for her dog. And now people want 
to make a Mrs. Jellyby of her. I 
must confess to never having dis- 
covered her great talents. She has 
no reading, and is extremely super- 
ficial. Her talk at home rarely 
ranges beyond the feeding-bottle, 
and the superiority of her children; 
and out of the house, it consists of 
little more than a sort of weak fun, 
and a few shallow opinions gained 
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from newspapers, or the person with 
whom she last conversed.’ 

There might have been some 
truth in these remarks, but there 
was more ill-nature, so I refused to 
be influenced by them. All the 
cold water my sister-in-law poured 
on my literary aspirations only 
served to makethem grow the faster, 
and no idea of failure or distrust of 
my Own powers entered my mind. 

The hampered state of our ex- 
chequer was another reason besides 
the mere promptings of vanity for 
my trying a path which, if trodden 
successfully, would lead to emolu- 
ment as well as fame. My hus- 
band’s position was above his 
means. We had expended our 
small capital, debt was beginning 
to show its ugly face with unplea- 
sant clearness and pertinacity, and 
unless something ‘ turned up,’ what 
was to become of us? Whitecross- 
street and emigration had begun 
to be familiar though dreaded 
ideas; and I felt a glow at my 
heart at the thought that my pen 
and my powers might be the in- 
struments of restoring us to com- 
fort and independence. 

So on a fine May afternoon, with 
but little thought or preparation, I 
began my short and anything but 
fortunate career as an authoress. 
We lived in a square in the parish 
of Marylebone ; and the principal 
characteristics of the back apart- 
ments being darkness and smuts, I 
took up my position on this event- 
ful afternoon in the sunny red-pa- 
pered dining-room, on the long 
table of which I set out my hum- 
ble materials—a small account- 
book, a J. pen, and a sheet of 
blotting-paper, which then I fondly 
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fancied were to earn for me wealth 
and distinction. The distractions 
outside would have driven many a 
more experienced writer half mad ; 
but I was too much self-engrossed 
to heed them. So the barrel-organ 
mingled its cracked tones with the 
shrill blasts of the brass band at 
the corner in hideous discord ; the 
hucksters shouted ‘ Foine sparrow- 
grass’ and ‘ Fresh strawboys ; the 
carriages rolled by; the women 
scolded and the children screamed 
in the adjacent mews ; and a gen- 
tleman continued to urge me, in 
authoritative accents over the wire 
blind, to exchange one or two of 
my ‘’usband’s old ’ats’ for three 
blue jugs, without disturbing my 
equanimity or causing my mind to 
wander from the great object I had 
in view. I certainly was a little 
put out when Matilda, my sister- 
in-law, entered the room, and 
seated herself with a tight smile, 
crochet in hand, directly opposite 
to me; and her unsympathising 
presence rendered the commence- 
ment of my story, ‘ Lucy Langton, 
a Tale of English domestic Life,’ 
more difficult than I thought it 
would otherwise have been. I 
was undecided whether I should 
begin with a conversation, a bit of 
word-painting, or a moral reflec- 
tion. I chose the latter. ‘Reader,’ 
I began, ‘life is like a game of 
cards: she who plays them care- 
fully—’ But here I was not quite 
sure whether Araminta Goosequill 
or one Tucker were the author of 
the passage I was beginning to 
write ; so I flung aside the moral 
reflection and began at the bit of 
word-painting. 

‘Many tourists will remember 
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the striking beauty of the long 
western road leading from R 

to the town of A——y, in North 
Wales, its richly-cultivated lands, 
and the noble amphitheatre of 
mountains.’ This was too much 
in the guide-book style to please 
even me; so the bit of word-paint- 
ing shared the fate of the moral 
reflection. I now essayed the con- 
versation: “ Damn it, my dear, 
why ain't the children in bed?” 
cried a rough voice.’ It then struck 
me that to begin ‘Lucy Langton’ 
with an oath was not paying her 
proper respect; so I bit my pen 
and felt bewildered. I found Eng- 
lish composition more difficult than 
I had expected. Suddenly I be- 
thought me of what I had heard 
respecting a well-known female 
writer, whose ideas never flowed 
easily unless she had relays of 
stout purveyed to her from time to 
time. I rose and rang the bell. 

‘Bring me up one of the pint 
bottles of stout,’ I said when the 
servant appeared. 

‘ Have a crust with it, Araminta,’ 
snorted my sister-in-law with seve- 
rity, ‘or it will get into your head, 
which you know is not strong at 
that sort of thing.’ 

Her remark nettled me. It was 
not pleasant to be told one had 
a weak head just as unusual de- 
mands were about to be made on 
its strength. I refused the crust, 
and drank the stout; the effect of 
which was not to stimulate my in- 
tellect, but to render body, as well 
as mind, sleepy and paralysed. I 
had sufficient presence of mind, 
however, knowing Matilda was 
watching me, to knit my brows 
sapiently, and write pot-hooks and 
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hangers with rapidity in my ac- 
count-book; and just as the mist 
began to lighten, and something 
like an appropriate beginning to 
‘Lucy Langton’ meandered slowly 
athwart my brain, my nurse en- 
tered work in hand. 

‘ Please, mum, will you fix where 
you would like the buttons to be 
placed? And I forgot to ask you 
this morning for tea and sugar. 
And the children say you promised 
them some jam for their tea this 
afternoon. QO, and will you please, 
mum, speak to Miss Edith? there’s 
no doing nothing with her in the 
nursery. She’s been and dragged 
every bit of clothes out of the 
wardrobe for hacting, as she calls 
it, and has just woke baby out of 
a beautiful sleep.’ 

At that moment, jam, buttons, 
and babies were nothing to me in 
comparison with the opening para- 
graph of ‘Lucy Langton; but Ma- 
tilda’s severe eye was on me, say- 
ing plainly, 

‘Quite the Mrs. Jellyby, neg- 
lecting her children and house for 
that sickly trash. Soon she will 
be in dressing-gown and curl- 
papers, and poor George will be 
whipping the children and giving 
his baby the bottle.’ 

So I succumbed, and, worn out 
with the heat, interruptions, stout, 
and sister-in-law, I put up the little 
account-book, and betook myself 
to domestic concerns. 

So it went on from day to day, 
the story progressing slowly, spite 
of constant interruptions and anxie- 
ties. It was about half written 
when my sister-in-law told my hus- 
band plainly she could stand it no 
longer—she must go. She would 
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come back and finish her visit when 
poor Araminta had returned to her 
senses. ‘ Tosee her, George,’ she 
said, ‘with cheeks all in a blaze, 
like erysipelas, nibbling her pen, 
and staring idiotically out of the 
window, or sipping beer and sherry, 
is too much for me. Don’t look 
angry at me, George, for I am only 
speaking for her good. Much she 
or you know of editors and pub- 
lishers. ‘They won’t even look at 
her trash, much less publish it. 
And the poor thing is counting her 
chickens before they’re hatched 
a new mantle for herself, silk frock 
for Edith! My poor brother! I 
always knew Araminta to be a fool, 
but I never thought her folly would 
come to this ;’ and with a dignified 
sniff she retired to pack up her be- 
longings. My husband regarded 
my literary aspirations as he did 
his sister’s tirades—with the good- 
natured tolerance of a kind and 
slightly-indolent disposition. He 
certainly shrank a little, I fancied, 
from the sight of the little account- 
book. ‘I have no doubt it’s capi- 
tal, dear,’ he would say, ‘ but don’t 
ask me to read it till it’s finished. 
One don’t like too much manu- 
script, it’s such deuced unpleasant 
reading.’ 

‘Ah,’ I thought with some bit- 
erness, ‘you will all change your 
note when the publisher’s cheque 
comes in; when critics join in 
praise of the new star that has ap- 
peared in the literary firmament ; 
when the knocks of duns are heard 
no longer, and fish is added to the 
joint at dinner.’ 

My story went on all the quicker 
for my sister-in-law’s departure, 
and it was at last finished and 
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neatly re-copied in proper form. 
Nothing I ever read gave me such 
intense delight and satisfaction as 
the perusal of my own composition. 
I went through it again and again 
till I knew it by heart. I would 
get up in the dead of the night to 
expunge an article or add an ad- 
jective. I would lie awake for 
hours thinking how lovely it would 
look when arrayed in all the 
majesty of print, with a magenta- 
and-gold binding. I began to 
doubt whether any of the periodi- 
cals were really worthy of it. In- 
deed, I cannot think now without 
a painful blush of all the pride and 
fondness with which I regarded 
this my first and last literary bant- 
ling. My husband read it, and 
was of course favourable 
judgment of it. 

‘Deuced good,’ was his remark 
as he put down his cigar, and 
worked vigorously with his fingers 
at his long tawny moustache. ‘I 
didn’t know you were half so clever, 
Araminta; couldn’t do it myself to 
save my life, and have my debts 
paid into the bargain. The spoony 
scene between Miss What-do-you- 
call-her and the devil-dodger is 
first-rate. Pack it up, old child, 
and I'll send it with a note to 
Pluck. He'll tell you what to do 
with it.’ 

Mr. Pluck was the only friend 
we had who was connected with 
that literary world, whose precincts 
I was so anxious to enter. He was 
the editor of a first-class periodical. 
A shrewd, prosperous, well-looking 
man, of a kindly disposition, but 
with a natural and professional 
aversion to aspiring amateurs, the 
marketable value of whose produc- 


in his 
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tions he rightly regarded at a very 
low figure. But I was in a heaven 
of my own, and feared no Pluck. 
He was too clever a man himself 
not at once to see and appreciate 
the brilliant promise displayed in 
the story of ‘ Lucy Langton.’ Most 
probably he would try and secure 
it for his own periodical; and the 
imaginary terms I made with him 
were fabulous in their haughty 
exorbitance. All this time the 
expenses of my household were 
wilfully increased. Cream with the 
children’s fruit-pies, a box at the 
Opera, dinners at Richmond and 
Greenwich — these were mere 
trifles which ‘ Lucy Langton’ would 
easily settle when she appeared in 
print. 

My husband sent the Ms. with 
a note to Mr. Pluck, who did 
not hurry himself in answering it. 
His delay cast the first chill over 
my ardent, hopeful expectations ; 
in my ignorance, I looked eager- 
ly at the advertisements of the 
August number of his magazine, 
thinking to see ‘ Lucy Langton’ in 
the list of its contents. She was 
not there, poor thing, nor likely 
to be. 

I shall not soon forget the day 
when his answer came, nor the 
spasm of disappointment that ran 
through me when with it I received 
back my Ms. My sister-in-law, 
having returned to finish her visit, 
was with me when they arrived. 
We were at luncheon ; and though 
I hurriedly thrust the manuscript 
into the side-board drawer, I know 
she saw it, for she emitted a sonor- 
ous sniff of triumph, and her eye 
gleamed with wicked enjoyment. 

With a badly-assumed air of in- 
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difference I opened Mr. Pluck’s 
note. 

I read it with a mist dancing 
before my eyes, and made out its 
sentences in disjointed fashion. 


* DEAR GOOSEQUILL,—. . candid 
opinion .. . . false kindness to mis- 
lead. ... weak, inexperienced... . 
tale wants incident and study of 
character. ... Perhaps in time... 
study... might becomeanagreeable 
writer... return it... no use for 
it myself. Your wife should begin 
with short papers .... Ifcan help 
her in any way.... very happy.... 

‘Faithfully yours, 
‘ BOLINGBROKE PLUCK.’ 


So the dream was over; the 
fabric I had so airily built dashed 
to pieces in a moment by a 
Pluck’s well-meaning yet destructive 
hand. My disposition was impul- 
sive and not persevering, easily 
raised and as easily depressed. 
The scales fell suddenly from my 
mental vision, and I saw ‘ Lucy 
Langton’ with even, perhaps, a more 
truthful and searching eye than Mr. 
Pluck. The bright sun, the chil- 
dren’s tattle, and my sister-in-law’s 
continued triumphant stare were 
too much for me. I turned white 
and faint. ‘ Don’t worry your poor 
mamma,’ said my kind relation to 
her young nieces; ‘ she has had bad 
news.—lIs your letter from your fa- 
ther, Araminta, or from Butts ? Her 
question was not a kind one. Butts 
was our largest creditor, and I had 
fondly hoped to have settled his 
bill, on which we were paying enor- 
mous interest, by my ill-fated effort. 
Yes, Butts ; the tax-gatherer; Mar- 
shalland Snelgrove ; Mdme. Louise 
de Verdreuil; tailor, hatter—all, 
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even to that dreadful man Pump, 
who called regularly once a week 
for his unpaid plastering and re- 
pairing account, were to have been 
paid out of the profits of ‘Lucy 
Langton.’ Bailiffs, Cursitor-street, 
loomed darkly before my eyes. I 
could stand it no longer, and rushed 
out of the room, up to the quiet 
and solitude of my bedroom. I 
re-read Mr. Pluck’s note. ‘ Study ” 
I exclaimed with an hysteric titter; 
‘a woman of my age study! How 
do others write? How did Miss 
Burney write Zve/ina at sixteen? 
How did Miss Bronté write Jae 
Lyre? Ah, madam,’ I continued, 
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with bitter emphasis, as I gazed 
spitefully at my own reflection in 
the wardrobe mirror, ‘ you are not, 
and never will be, a Miss Burney 
or a Miss Bronté. Matilda is right. 
You're a fool, nothing better; a 
vain, ignorant fool!’ 

And thus ended my literary ca- 
reer. I have returned to my senses 
and my household duties; but it 
will be some time yet, I fear, before 
I am restored to the Micawber-like 
state of content which I enjoyed 
before I took pen in hand with the 
vain hope of rivalling Jane Austen 
and keeping out the bailiffs. 





BY THE FIRE, 


I, 


No, darling, I am not crying. I have not been thinking at all ; 

I’ve been watching the fire flames flash and leap, and the embers crum- 
ble and fall : 

No, I am not cold or tired, and my head does not ache, not much— 

No more than an old, old wound might do, just shrinking from sudden 
touch. 


Il, 


Nay, love, had I ever a sorrow but was shared and lightened by you ? 

Had I ever a joy that I did not bring for your gladness to prove it true? 

My autumn will scarcely doubt, I think, what my summer has proved so 
well ; 


Let me kiss those loving lips to peace—indeed I have nothing to tell. 


III. 
What do I see in the fire? Why, the ghost of an eager face, 
With blue eyes asking-—for what? ah, what ?—and a smile whose pa- 
thetic grace, 
If once one loved it, would haunt one’s life, like the ring of a beautiful 
rhyme ;— 


Did you ever silence, by reason or will, that mystical musical chime ? 


IV. 


/f 1 said dear,—it is in idleness all that 7 picture it there to-day, 

Till I hold my breath to catch the words the parting lips would say ; 

In idleness all, or in something worse, for a quiet woman to do. 

I forget that my girlhood is gone, you see, as I sit in the gloaming with 
you, 


v. 

Nay, darling, you know I am happy—my life is so richly crowned ; 

I am only ‘ dowly’ a little—O, the thrill in the homely sound! 

Give me your soft hand, sister—come closer, closer—there, 

Till the firelight gleams on the gracious head, with its glory of red-gold 
hair. 





By the Fire. 
VI. 
Speak in the dear old whisper—speak of our girlish days, 
When, free and fearless, we laughed to read our fate in the flickering 
blaze ; 
Speak, till the quiet music soothes this dull unceasing pain, 
Till the phantom fades from the caverned coals, and the want from the 
weary brain. 


VII. 
It is hard to yearn so bitterly for what may never be won ; 
It is hard to dream so holily, and wake to an evil done. 


Ah, love me, sister; morning mists still shrink ‘neath the noonday beams; 


Surely the steady love of a life will banish these fever dreams. 








BACK TO TOWN. 


GetTING chilly at the seaside now, 
very chilly! Bright and pleasant 
for an hour or two in the middle 
of the day, but very chilly morning 
and evening. 

The evening !—ugh! The even- 
ing !—the very word gives one a 
shudder. Closing in as it does at 
five o’clock, what is a poor cockney 
to do with himself,—one who looks 
upon the country as only a place 
to be inhabited in fine weather, 
and whose only resources when 
there are lying stretched flat on 
the grass in the cooling shade, or 
on the verge of some breezy head- 
land or pebbly shore ; whose only 
object in leaving his dear delight- 
ful London is to get a little fresh 
air and quiet, and to escape the 
dulness which settles on the city 
between the rst of August and 
29th of September? Neither sports- 
man, yachtsman, artist, or agricul- 
turist, what has he to do with green 
fields or breezy coasts when it gets 
dark at five o’clock ? 

That last gale from the south- 
west has regularly broken up the 
weather and the beach and the 
sand and the pleasure and every- 
thing. The esplanade lawn, now 
spongy and sodden, is strewn with 
shingle and seaweed, with which 
the beach is so heaped up that 
there is no getting down to the sea 
with a dry boot, even if you are 
regardless of the shoals of jumping 
sea insects, which spring up at 


every pressure of your foot, or the 
buzzing, noisome, pestilential flies, 
which infect the ‘ vrack’ in myriads 
after an hour’s sunshine. 

There are only three bathing- 
machines left on the shore ; the re- 
mainder have been drawn away 
across the shingly gravel paths and 
along the deserted streets by the 
stockingless, short-trousered boy, 
on his rawboned and _ rope-har- 
nessed horse, to be stowed away 
for the winter in mysterious stables, 
backyards, and carpenters’ out- 
houses in the rear of the town. 

Two forlorn bathing-women sit, 
spider-like, hopelessly looking for 
a venturesome damsel sufficiently 
robust to face the bracing wind, 
and encounter the thumping and 
bumping of the somewhat danger- 
ous breakers that now come con- 
tinuously tumbling on the sand. 
There is great excitement if one 
really does make her appearance, 
and the machine is lowered just 
far enough to wet the bottom step, 
amidst great expectation from a 
very small audience that has con- 
gregated on that part of the beach, 
which but a week or two ago was 
as thickly thronged with loungers 
as the Lady’s Mile in the height of 
the season. 

Most of the pleasure-boats have 
disappeared; the few that are left 
are drawn high and dry (if any- 
thing can be dry after the weather 
we have had) across the lowest 
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path of the promenade, and huddled 
close around the capstan, which 
has almost been washed out of its 
foundations. Ropes, blocks, an- 
chors, chains, nets, oars, spars, 
lobster-pots and fishing-lines, a 
barrel, a tub, a broken seat, three 
or four dank bathing-gowns, a yel- 
low oilskin cap with white binding 
and strings, grotesquely fitted on 
to the head of the capstan, and 
various other marine properties, in- 
dicate plainly that they have been 
collected from outlying places with 
a view to their speedy entombment 
for the winter. 

With the exception of one of 
the large boats, which will now 
and then be utilised for fishing 
purposes by the bluff but some- 
what lazy proprietor, who com- 
bines in himself the representation 
of the boating, bathing, and fishing 
interest of the place, there will be 
no further use for any of this para- 
phernalia until next season, and it 
is on its way to the seclusion al- 
ready accorded to the bathing- 
machines. 

The troop of donkeys are be- 
ginning to get a little rest, and it 
is thought unnecessary to bedeck 
more than one or two with those 
white, flimsy, coloured-bordered 
saddle-cloths, which look like 
Brobdignagian _ pocket - handker- 
chiefs; and the goat-chaises and 
side-saddles remain unused in the 
little shed, which, with the post 
and hooks for the tethering of the 
animals, forms the establishment 
of the donkey-letting firm. The 
newly-erected iron pier shivers and 
trembles under the wind and sea 
to such an extent that you are re- 
minded unpleasantly of the Chan- 
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nel transit; and when, after several 
duckings, you have reached the 
shelter of the little pavilion at its 
end, so strong is the illusion that 
you are tempted to shout for the 
steward. The money-taker at the 
turnstiles only raises his window 
just high enough to receive your 
twopence, and lets you through 
with an expression of pity or aston- 
ishment. 

The temporary platform and 
canopy where erst the tuneful 
melodies of the town band were 
wont to swell, to the delight of the 
short-coated youths and _long- 
skirted damsels, has a very woebe- 
gone appearance, and are nowmore 
suggestive of a railway turntable 
undergoing repairs, for which scaf- 
folding is necessary, than of an ap- 
paratus conducive to a pleasure- 
seeking crowd. Were it not for 
the unhappy ladies’ school, which 
takes its constitutional there three 
times a day, the rubicund gouty old 
gentleman in his antiquated spen- 
cer, the two or three strong-minded 
and strong-limbed spinsters who 
reside in the place, and the unfor- 
tunate half-dozen invalids who are 
drawn backwards and forwards in 
hermetically-sealed Bath-chairs, the 
esplanade would be entirely de- 
serted. 

The library and bay-windowed 
reading-room only take down half 
their shutters; and the annexe, for 
the distribution of lottery prizes 
and Tunbridge ware, is entirely 
closed. So also are the assembly- 
rooms, the votaries of Terpsichore, 
as ‘Jeames’ delights in calling them, 
having decamped to more genial 
climes. Nothing remains now to 
indicate that there had ever been 
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an assembly that could by any 
possibility require rooms, except 
the dilapidated and weather-stained 
posters announcing the farewell 
appearance of those renowned ar- 
tistes the ‘ Brothers Bomfalore,’ in 
their ‘ serio-comic musical mélange 
and inimitable drawing-room enter- 
tainment, called “Wig and Wis- 
dom; or, the Waltz, the Witch, 
and the Water-party.”’ 

The railway omnibus perambu- 
lates the parade at regular intervals, 
apparently for the supererogatory 
work of exercising the horses. 

The rain-discoloured, stucco- 
fronted lodging-houses present a 
piebald appearance ; whilst the salt 
spray-drift has settled obscuringly 
on their windows, where an erup- 
tion of placards, bearing the omin- 
ous word ‘ Apartments,’ has broken 
out in startling profusion. The 
owners now promote themselves 
from those mysterious lower-region 
cupboards, in which they eat, drink, 
and sleep during the height of the 
bathing-season, to the first-floor, 
and are to be seen at the windows, 
looking hopelessly for lodgers who 
never arrive, like Gampish Mari- 
anas in the ‘moated grange.’ 

The only spot in this deserted 
village by the sea that has any 
remnant of life left in it is in the 
hotel billiard-room, where one or 
two lantern-jawed,unhealthy,raffish- 
looking men are following their 
doctor’s advice of getting as much 
sea-air as possible and keeping 
themselves quiet by knocking the 
balls about, smoking cigars, and 
sipping ‘cold pale’ in the fetid 
atmosphere of the gas-lighted 
room. 

The cowering sea-side shrubs 
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and trees have barely a dozen 
yellowish-red leaves left upon their 
weather-pressed branches ; and 
they moan and sway piteously, as 
in a chorus of regret for the bright 
days just passed, and the long 
dreary dulness that is before them. 
It is still blowing very fresh ; there 
will be more gales,—and see ! away 
to the westward portentous-look- 
ing masses of drift-cloud indicate 
plainly another wild night. 

It is only five o'clock, and fast 
getting dark. We can stand it no 
longer—no ; another evening in 
this drawing-room floor will be 
too much for us. The cooking 
and attendance were not so bad 
when we were out all day, and 
came home with the appetite of 
a hunter; but now that we have 
very little else to look to or think 
about for our evening’s amusement, 
besides our dinner, it won’t do. 
The steak will be tough and half- 
done, and the French beans—those 
everlasting scarlet-runners that are 
so long in season (why do not 
peas last as long?)—will be sod- 
den, cold, and over-boiled. The 
wretched red-handed maid-of-all- 
work, whom in sunny days and long 
evenings we almost thought good- 
looking, will become positively of- 
fensive to us; that hard horse-hair 
sofa and corresponding upright— 
ironically called easy—chair will af- 
ford us no snooze this day; and 
unless we can sleep immediately 
after we have dined, hopeless ennui 
awaits us. 

No! it is beyond endurance ; 
our holiday is over. So we revive 
the drooping spirits of the one 
forlorn flyman at the corner of the 
street—where the shuffling, hand- 
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in-pocket, idle, semi-fisherman- 
looking loafers shelter themselves 
from the wind—by hailing him to 
our door, and drive off to catch 
the next train for London. 

Once fairly on our way ‘ back 
to town,’ we feel perhaps a mo- 
mentary regret at leaving the snug 
little watering-place, where we have 
had on the whole rather a jolly 
time; ‘but in our bosom sleeps 
the silent thought.’ Nevertheless 
a railway-carriage all to ourselves 
gives us ample opportunity for re- 
flecting whether it would not have 
been wiser a little longer to have 
borne those ills we had than fly 
to others with which we are even 
better acquainted. The dreary dul- 
ness of the seaside was unques- 
tionably a bad thing, and so 

‘We go, we know not when, or why, 

To smoky towns and cloudy sky,— 

To things (the honest truth to say) 

As bad, but in a different way.’ 


However, we are in for it now; 
the page is turned over, and we 
must with what 
philosophy we can muster to face 
the contents of the next. 

So here, at last, we are back 
again,— back once more to the 
mud and fog, smoke and dirt, 
hurry and rattle, bother and anxiety. 

Back to find a host of letters, 
cards, bills, notices, tax-papers, and 
a thousand troublesome 


settle ourselves 


matters 


which have accumulated during 


our absence, and which, in spite 
of our determination to have no 
letters forwarded, quietly bide their 
time, and assert themselves now 
with redoubled force from their 
increased number. 

Back to find that our hands 
want washing every ten minutes, 
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and to be conscious for the first 
hour or two of that peculiar Lon- 
don smell to which the recent sea- 
breezes have made our nostrils so 
sensitive. 

Back to find that we are not 
expected for another week ; that 
no preparations are made for our 
reception ; that there is no fire, no 
oil for the lamp, and only the one 
candle by which we are met on the 
threshold. 

Back to find that the cook whom 
we left in charge has gone to the 
play with the young person from 
No. 40, who had an order, leaving 
her niece in her place, and that 
consequently our only chances of 
dinner are at the club. 

Ak! back to find the club, at 
least, where it stood ; and though 
smelling strongly of paint, looking 
bright, inviting, and cheerful. Back 
to find most of the men settling 
into their places, and chatting plea- 
santly about their holiday doings 
over smoking-room fires, in genial 
little Back to hear all 
the news that interests us,—little 


coteries. 


enough perhaps in itself, but com- 
ing with refreshing novelty after 
our self-inflicted exile. 

Thoughts of all this cheer us up 
again ; and as we drive along the 
old familiar streets, the gas and the 
crowd also affect us pleasantly ; the 
trees in the squares even look less 
wintry than those at the end of the 
esplanade. Here and there the 
portals of the theatres contrast 
agreeably in our minds with the 
closed assembly-rooms we have 
left behind us, and indicate at least 
the possibility of doing something 
if we should not find much going 
on at the club. 
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Thus by the time we arrive there 
our spirits have revived, and we are 
in that full glow of enjoyment which 
overtakes us for the first day or 
two after our return, and which, 
indeed, is one of the chief delights 
of going away at all. It soon wears 
off perhaps, and we sink insensibly 
into the old monotonous routine ; 
but while it lasts it is no contemp- 
tible sensation, and is felt as 
strongly after our quiet month by 
the sea as it is if we have been 
scampering half over the Continent. 

Ask Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
when they have done Mont Blanc, 
and slept for six weeks in Swiss 
chalets, or under the shelter of the 
Grands Mulets, Point d’Aiguilles, 
Cols de Baume, Wetterhorns, Mat- 
terhorns, Finster-Aar Horns, Jung- 
fraus, and all the rest of the un- 
comfortable localities in which the 
Alpinist affects to delight,—ask 
them, I say, which part of their 
trip they enjoyed the most ; and if 
they answer you honestly, they will 
reply, from the time they set their 
faces homewards to the end of the 
first week after they are back to 
town. 

Thejourney was pleasant enough, 
very likely, but the anticipation of 
it was even more pleasant, and the 
retrospect is pleasanter still. And 
thus it must ever be; for then the 
troubles, petty annoyances, and dis- 
comforts inseparable from not find- 
ing our tooth-brush in its usual 
place have disappeared, and no- 
thing lives in our memory but the 
enjoyable part of the holiday ; be- 
sides, here we are, absolutely, posi- 
tively back again, which is ¢#e great 
enjoyment of all. 

Yes, blissful moment, back again, 
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here at the club, in the act of 
ordering dinner, where, fortunate 
coincidence! we find Speeder do- 
ing the same thing. 

So what more natural than to 
dine together at the same table: 
Speeder, the rapid traveller, who 
has been to the States, and done 
America in six weeks, Niagara 
and all. Nothing easier, he says: 
‘Ten days out, and ten days home; 
three weeks or a month there 
—dquite long enough to see every- 
thing. When I am away, I never 
sleep twice in the same bed. 
Make it a rule; get over a lot 
of ground, if you only stick to 
that. Besides, America is one of 
those countries where you can’t 
linger or loaf. See as much of it 
as you can in the shortest possible 
time, or else don’t go.’ 

To us arrives Sloader—Sloader, 
the d/asé and apathetic Sloader, 
who has been everywhere, and 
done everything, but who never 
talks about it, unless you make 
him, as you sometimes do; for he 
is rather fine in his observations 
upon men and manners. 

Has he been away? ‘O, yes, 
to Gravesend, as good a place as 
any other—two piers, very good 
hotel, and Rosherville quite handy. 
What more do you want? There’s 
nothing more at any other water- 
ing-place that I have ever found ; 
and I suppose it ¢s a watering- 
place, if water has anything to do 
with it.’ 

Then there is Breachitt, who 
has been spending his time over 
the stubble and turnips, and bores 
your life out with statistics of every- 
day sport. He is going away 
again to-morrow, he says, to have 
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a crack at the pheasants, and in- 
sists On our listening to a letter he 
has just received from the great 
rifle shot and deer-stalker, Pinker, 
who is in Ross-shire, and doing 
wonders amongst the stags of ten. 
Cobble has been yachting—at 
least that’s the term by which he 
dignifies his excursions in the 
Deal lugger, which he and that 
rising marine painter, Swirl, de- 
light to risk their lives in, any- 
where between the Goodwins and 
the Nore. 
Barwedge 
ocean wave, and seems to think 


likewise affects the 


there can be no merit or pleasure 
in a cruise unless made in a craft 
under fifteen tons, of some novel 
and dangerous construction, with 
a mysterious thing called a centre- 
board to enable her to traverse 
the shallows, and with a cabin in 
which there is scarcely room for 
two fellows to lie down, and out 
of which half your body protrudes 
through the hatchway when you 
want to stand up—a delightful 
condition of things when it rains 
hard, or when you are continually 
shipping seas. 

Barwedge, with Champotts and 
Fluker, started in this commodious 
but extremely tight little vessel 
from the river, intending to reach 
Paris 7/é@ Havre and the Seine. 
They got as far as Margate, were 
wind-bound, they say, for a week, 
and spent that time in the ‘ Hall by 
the Sea ; then to Ramsgate, wind- 
bound again for another week, 
and sent up the shares of the 
Chatham and Dover line by their 
frequent transits across the Isle of 
Thanet back to their beloved ma- 
rine terpsichorean_temple. At last 
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they reached Dover, made a short 
passage of ten hours to Boulogne, 
and eventually ran on a sandbank 
at the mouth of the Somme; were 
picked up by ‘mossoo,’ and their 
boat towed to St. Valérie, where 
they put it on a railway-truck, and 
took it with themselves to the 
Paris Exhibition. 

Intense enjoyment this! only 
perhaps to be exceeded by the 
mode Rawson Umber adopts of 
getting through Azs vacation—Raw- 
son Umber, our most accomplished 
amateur water-colour painter, who 
has been living for the last three 
months under 
the Grampians in the midst ofa 


canvas up among 


deer-forest, seven miles away from 
the nearest habitation. 

He has had a regular camp es- 
tablishment 
he never enjoyed himself before. 
It is true he admits he only had 
four fine days, and that it fre- 
quently rained for forty-eight hours 
consecutively; but then think of 
the fine effects; it is the only 
weather in which to see mountain 


there, and declares 


scenery. 

Well, there is no accounting for 
taste in this world ; but personally 
I am inclined to think Scalva’s 
notion of autumnal enjoyment pre- 
ferable to either of these last ex- 
amples—Scalva the cynic, the 
gloomy, and the moody; Scalva, 
the man who never goes away any- 
vhere, and boasts that for the last 
ten years he has never slept out 
of his own bed, declaring that Ais 
holiday consists in meeting nobody 
about that he knows. 

‘You fellows go away for change 
and quiet,’ he growls; ‘and ten to 


one, to your great delight, half-a- 
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dozen of you meet in the most 
unexpected places, begin to talk 
upon the usual matters, travel to- 
gether, dine together, and fre- 
quently make a night of it together, 
just as if you were up in the smok- 
ing-room here. You take London, 
with all your fads and fancies, with 
you to Constantinople, to .the 
Alps, or the Pyrenees; and you 
are never so happy as when you 
can forget for an hour or two that 
you are not in “the little village ;” 
and then you call this going away 
for change. Why, what rot it is! 
Now / get a great deal more 
change by staying at home. There 
is nothing to do, there is nowhere 
to go, and for two months I 
scarcely see a soul I know. There’s 
lots of room to dine at the club, 
and not such a confounded crowd 
in the streets. 

‘Tradesmen are not here to dun 
you; and more than all, there are 
no hotel bills to pay. You say 
change is necessary for your health ; 
but health mainly depends on good 
spirits, and most of you have the 
most awful sense of depression, at 
least for the first week that you are 
away, if it does not last you for the 
whole time. You never really 
“pick up” until you get back to 
town; and then you make a fuss 
and bother about your holiday 


being over, as if you were not 
deuced glad of it ? 


However, anybody can see, as 
we have said, that Scalva is a 
cynic ; so we leave him to grumble 
at our reappearance, and make 
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further search for returned travel- 
lers ; and thus by degrees we hear 
all about our friends. 

From the Alps to the Apennines, 
from Niagara to the Nile, from 
Scotland to Sicily, from the Pyre- 
nees to Panama, from Brighton to 
Bulgaria, from Syria to Scandinavia, 
from Gibraltar to Gravesend, or 
from Montreal to Margate — one 
and all have carried out their vari- 
ous predilections; and we must 
suppose that by shooting, fishing, 
tourising, yachting, painting, botan- 
ising, geologising, entomologising, 
or idling, they have, more or less, 
had a good time of it—at any rate, 
the so-called vacation has been got 
through somehow. 

And now we are prepared to 
relish thoroughly all home and 
sociable details, with news about 
forthcoming books, the changes 
and novelties at the theatres, the 
prospects of the studios, and the 
generally snug and comfortable at- 
tributes which make up the chief 
charm of life in the ‘ big city.’ 

Whilst settling quietly down into 
our usual occupations and haunts 
with as much complacency as if we 
believed nothing would ever inter- 
rupt this annual going away and 
coming ‘ back to town,’ if a thought 
arises, as it not unfrequently does, 
about what we will do and where 
we shall go next year, we had better 
put it aside, remembering always 
the philosophy that tells us, ‘ Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.’ 





AUNT ANASTATIA ON HEROES. 


My peEAR NIEcE,—I am always 
ready, as you will allow, to do you 
justice, and glad to regard your 
sayings and doings in as kind a 
light as I can, consistently with 
my common sense, and that expe- 
rience of life which you, not unna- 
turally, object tomy bringing to bear 


upon your affairs. Like the young 
lady in the old story, you ‘would 
like to find out the folly of going to 
balls for yourself ; and as I acknow- 
ledge that such a desire is very 
natural, I am pleased that you have 
taken my last letter in a less impa- 
tient spirit than I expected, and 
am willing to discuss the reply 
which you have written me from 
your point of view. You say you 
have not shown my letter to Sir 
Carnaby, who is kind and conde- 
scending enough to like reading 
my letters, and to consider me an 
‘amusing old party; because he 
might ‘think it odd’ that I should 
write to you in sucha strain. That 
is extremely probable, and in not 
showing him the letter you exhibit- 
ed a kind and degree of worldly 
prudence which is one of the most 
surprising and least pleasing phe- 
nomena of the age in connection 
with young people. The greatest 
fools among you (excuse me, my 
dear, I really cannot help it, there 
are so many fools, and you know it 
and them so perfectly well) have 
slyness developed to an extraordi- 
nary extent, and are ‘up to’ pre- 


visions and precautions which cer- 
tainly had no place in the social 
lore of my girlhood. I presume, 
from the fact of your not allowing 
Sir Carnaby to see my letter, that 
he is not a novel reader. If he 
were, he would not have needed 
enlightening as to your pursuits. 
Indeed, now I think ofhim, I should 
be disposed to fancy he does not 
read anything, not even news- 
papers ; for he was awfully misty 
about the Eastern difficulty the 
last day he was here, and took 
refuge in his moustaches when 
someone asked a question about 
the geographical position of Walla- 
Perhaps it is all for the best, 
if he does not read anything. He 
will believe all the more implicitly 


chia. 


in the ‘ advanced’ education which 
you are supposed to have received 
under the auspices of that made- 
much of 
Balzac and so little of Bossuet, and 
that fraiilein with dirty nails, who 


moiselle who knew so 


divided her affections between her 
dinner and your father’s footman. 
Above all, he will not have an 
opportunity of becoming acquaint- 
ed with your taste in heroes. It 
has varied a good deal during the 
last eight years—for you are twenty, 
and I remember you an omnivorous 
novel reader since you were twelve ; 
but I think its latest is decidedly 
its worst stage. You think I am 
too severe in my notions, and that 
modern novel heroes are, though 
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not very moral or intellectual, 
really fine fellows after all. You 
are a more competent critic than I 
in matters of modern taste, and 
therefore I shall content myself 
with remarking that when I was as 
young as you are now, we had very 
different notions of what constituted 
‘fine fellows; and as I question my 
memory, I can recall many phases 
through which the taste of novel 
readers, with regard to their heroes, 
passed before it reached its present 
standard. 

Suppose I ask you to glance back 
with me to the depths of antiquity, 
even to the days of Sir Walter 
Scott. It is the fashion to say at 


present, that nobody reads Scott. 
I wonder what becomes of all the 
cheap editions of the JVaverley 
Novels, and why enterprising pub- 
lishers go on publishing them. 


Perhaps they have got among the 
lower classes, like the crinolines 
which were unexhausted when the 
present style of dress came in, and 
are reduced to dangling their wiry 
circumferences at the doors of the 
cheap shops, at infinitesimally small 
prices. (I suppose, by the bye, the 
New Zealanders have not yet taken 
to crinoline, or it would ‘ flood’ the 
colonial market like the dead-and- 
gone bonnets of dead-and-gone 
seasons, and those three-flounced 
gowns whose fashion would now 
appear so fearful and wonderful.) 
If this indeed be the case, if Scott 
has got among the lower classes, I 
congratulate the lower classes on 
the quantity of pure and elevating 
enjoyment they may have for a few 
sixpences, and on the acquisition of 
such a corrective to the perricious 
trash especially written for their 
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perusal, to their frightful detriment, 
and the eternal disgrace of the per- 
petrators of the crime. Of course 
you will say, there I am at my 
strong language again. And so I 
am ; and if you will find me a few 
epithets by means of which it would 
be possible to express as strongly 
as it ought to be expressed the de- 
testation which every honest mind 
must feel towards the purveyors of 
cheap and nasty literature for the 
lower classes, I will use them, 
readily and gratefully; I am not 
mistress of any which I consider 
forcible enough for the purpose. As 
for the higher classes, they are not 
limited to getting their literature 
cheap ; and if they like it nasty, 
as it appears they mostly do, they 
must take the consequences—which 
are, if we may estimate them by 
the aspect of society, of no insig- 
nificant kind. 

I will assume that you have read 
Scott, and ask you to remember 
what manner of men they were of 
whom he made heroes, and of 
whom all the world talked; whom 
it was the fashion for young ladies 
to ‘adore,’ and whose adventures 
formed ‘ family reading’—a custom 
unheard of in the present day, in 
which, indeed, its revival would 
be an absurd anachronism. A re- 
markable fact about modern novels 
is, that they are totally unsuitable 
for being read aloud; the best 
among them in point of ability 
being as little adapted to that so- 
ciable purpose as the worst. Try 
and remember the Master of Ra- 
venswood. I assure you there was 
intense enthusiasm about him—be- 
fore there was any Edgardo and 
Lucia business, you know; and 
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I think it was well bestowed. I 
don’t mean to say that his pride 
was not overbearing, nor do I 
think his temper would have been 
found pleasant in a domestic point 
of view ; but he was a noble crea- 
ture, and a man whom a far wiser 
woman than Lucy Ashton might 
have been happy to live, not only 
for, but with, and towards whom 
she could have kept her marriage 
vow—that she would ‘honour’ him 
—intact to her dying day without 
stultifying her feelings, her modi- 
cum of intellect, or her conscience. 

I never cared much for Edward 
Waverley, and I do not believe 
Sir Walter found him very inter- 
esting. He no doubt preferred 
Fergus, and intended his readers 
to prefer him; but just think of 
Edward Waverley in comparison 
with the officers and gentlemen 
in whose destinies you interest 
yourself for a considerable portion 
of six days of every week (indeed 
I am not sure, when no resource 
is to be found at the ‘ Zoo,’ and 
afternoon visiting is slack, that you 
do not read novels on the seventh), 
and he will impress you much more 
favourably if you will allow your- 
self to be true to your conscience 
and to the sense of delicacy which 
I believe to be not wholly extin- 
guished in you, notwithstanding your 
ardent pursuit of modern literature. 
I like to think of those creations of 
a genius as pure as it was noble,— 
to see them pass like figures in a 
procession before the eyes of my 
memory. They are like old friends 
to me, who never failed or disap- 
pointed me— in comparison with 
whom all the associates of later life 
take but a slight and easily-loosen- 
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ed hold on my affections. Perhaps 
the men who were living heroes 
to the women of those days were 
not really more honest, pure, esti- 
mable—perhaps they did not re- 
ally honour and revere woman- 
hood more, or understand love and 
courtship in any worthier form— 
than the men of whom the novel- 
ists of to-day—who call themselves, 
and are called by consent of their 
readers, ‘ realistic’ writers—give us 
pictures which inspire me with 
contempt and disgust. ‘This may 
have been the case; but I have a 
strong conviction, founded upon 
the experience of my own youth, 
and the results of some tolerably 
close observation of such aspects 
of the world as have come under 
my notice since, that it was not. 
The light literature of any period 
may be fairly accepted as afford- 
ing true indications of its prevail- 
ing tastes and ideas on all matters 
within the scope of light litera- 
ture, which is an exceedingly elastic 
definition; and I believe that such 
men and women as Sir Walter Scott 
gave to the admiration and delight 
of society, in and after his own 
time, must have found their paral- 
lels among the men and women 
who formed society, or they would 
have failed to attract that admira- 
tion, to impart that delight. That 
you, and women like you, would 
admire such men as Scott’s heroes, 
I cannot possibly believe when I 
observe the books you read, and 
the heroes of thein; and that the 
men whose prototypes are to be 
found by hundreds in the volumes 
which line Mr. Mudie’s bookshelves, 
and occasionally trouble Mr. Mu- 


die’s conscience,—that such men 
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would—indeed, inevitably must— 
regard such women as Scott’s hero- 
ines with puzzled, stupid aversion, 
I regard as a fortunate circum- 
stance for modern young-ladydom. 
Apart from manners and costume, 
there are certain qualities which 
are common potentially to all times 
and countries,—such as highmind- 
edness, truth, honesty of purpose, 
reverence for women, and a com- 
prehension of life as something 
other and better than a limited 
time and space allotted to self-gra- 
tification and the assiduous culture 
of those things which a certain 
great preacher, who did not mince 
matters, called emphatically, though 
not prettily, ‘the lusts of the flesh.’ 
It is therefore probable that men 
like those whom Scott painted have 
existence somewhere out of your 
sphere; but I suspect you and your 
‘set’ would find yourselves terribly 
embarrassed if Sir Carnaby and his 
‘lot’ were suddenly ‘ translated,’ 
and their places occupied by Mark- 
ham Everard, Julian Peveril, Nigel, 
Tressilian, Wilfrid of Ivanhoe, 
Harry Bertram, or Damian de Lacy. 
I cannot help thinking that if I 
were a young lady of the present 
period, and even if I shared your 
opinions—as by a straining of lan- 
guage in the direction of respect I 
call them—on many subjects, still 
I should like to be loved, and 
especially to be made love to, 
after the fashion which Sir Walter 
depicts,—to have been so respect- 
ed, held so much apart from the 
baser and commoner things of life 
—a little overrated, possibly, and 
therefore in additional danger of 
undue depreciation after marriage. 
But no matter. I fancy it is one 
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of my old-fashioned ideas—that 
women would try to live up to a 
higher standard, to appear and to 
be better, if men held them in the 
same estimation as formerly; and 
that men would not be quite so 
odious, so coarse, so ignorant, so 
selfish, and so ill-mannered as they 
are if women showed them that 
they expected them to be other- 
wise, and were not so tolerant 
when they fall short of their ex- 
pectations, The ‘ old-fashioned 
courtesy,’ which is extinct in man- 
ners, was, rely upon it, an external 
indication of a very different moral 
position held by women from that 
which they now occupy. Vice 
had its terrible place and power 
under the former 7égime also; but 
they were more distinct from the 
place and the power of virtue, 
honour, and _ respectability than 
they are now, and surely that was 
something to be valued. It can- 
not have been valued as it ought 
to have been by women, for it 
must always have been in their 
power to maintain, to enforce the 
distinction, to prevent the gradual 
mingling and blending of the ideas 
and the manners of two separate 
social worlds. They have abrogated 
their prerogative, and will proba- 
bly find it difficult to resume, when 
the exigencies of society and the 
increasingly desperate aspect of 
the marriage question shall have 
driven them to try to restore the 
former order of things. I have 
not seen you and Sir Carnaby in 
the enjoyment of each other's so- 
ciety more than three times in all, 
and on one of those I heard him 
relate the rat-killing exploits of his 
terrier ‘Sandy,’ and on another I 
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heard you laugh heartily as he told 
you how Mademoiselle Mimi swore 
at rehearsal. If Sir Carnaby Jenks 
talks to you about these things, I 
am distinctly of opinion that is 
your fault much more than his. 
It is an evidence of bad taste on 
his side, no doubt; but it is a proof 
of something worse, much more 
deplorable than bad taste on yours; 
and that something worse has so 
completely permeated society, that 
to remonstrate against it in your 
case is only to make myself abnor- 
mally disagreeable. I don’t think 
Harry Bertram would have talked 
in this style to Julia Mannering, 
though that young person had a 
touch of fastness and flippancy 
about her too ; and I am quite sure 
had L’Affaire Climenceau been a 
book of the period, it never would 


have been found in Julia’s work- 


basket. I saw it on your little 
green table, my dear. Sir Carnaby 
is not a French scholar, I believe. 

How manly they were, those 
heroes of Scott’s! How gentle- 
manly, according to the old stand- 
ard, prior to the ‘ pooh-pooh’ era, 
and the exaltation of selfish tran- 
quillity as the object of social 
worship and attainment in man- 
ners, the proclamation of pleasure 
as the end and aim of life! Brave, 
not with the courage which goes 
with equal nonchalance to Alder- 
shot and to Abyssinia—gallant, not 
with the gallantry of the cow/isses 
and the Star and Garter; but with 
the old chivalrous gallantry which 
held religion and women sacred, 
and acknowledged allegiance to 
the one as frankly as to the other 
—bright and handsome, loyal and 


true, What a change had come 
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over the spirit of society when the 
first Bulwerian period set in, and it 
was the fashion to raffoler about 
men who were execrably wicked, 
sickeningly sentimental, and highly 
polished, but whose polish had, to 
my mind, always something un- 
pleasantly suggestive of the hair- 
and the 

I wonder was there ever 


dresser 
about it! 


dancing-master 


a& more perverted, a more mis- 
chievous picture drawn than that 
of the mutual passion of Eugene 
Aram and Madeline? Could any- 
thing with which Mr. Mudie now 
in evil that 
of the 


supplies you exceed 
exquisite description sub- 
limely poetical feeling, the grand 
and pathetic eloquence of a man 
who has committed the worst of 
crimes from the basest of motives, 
and for whom a pure and lovely 
I am ready to 


girl dies of love? 
acknowledge that the vicious and 
brainless creatures who live their 
three-volume life at present are 
much less harmful than the sub- 
limely sentimental brigand-mur- 
derer Eugene Aram, the unbe- 
lieving but charming 
Emest Maltravers, the accomplish- 


seducer 


ed adulterer Godolphin, and the 
irresistibly delightful highwayman 
Paul Clifford. 
niece, that the second Bulwerian 


Observe, my dear 


era has failed to impress society. 
That it is always easier to do harm 
than good, is a truth too trite for 
you to expect its reiteration even 
from such an ‘old prose’ as I am ; 
but here is an illustration of it 
apropos to the matter of my present 
prosing. Who cares about Pisistra- 
tus Caxton, or Harley I’Estrange ? 
If even manners had not under- 
gone such a change that anything 
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like enthusiasm about ‘people in 
books’ would be so unheard of as 
to be almost indecent, can you 
fancy either of these men, though 
infinitely preferable on every score 
to the heroes of the first era, being 
set up as types—becoming the 
fashion, in short? You cannot, 
and the measure of the impossi- 
bility is also that of the difference 
between our time and that of the 
author of /WVaverley. 

I daresay you remember the tail- 
end of the Kingsleyan period. It 
began before your time, and when 
your taste had become cultivated, 
I fancy you would not have 
cared for Alton Lock, Yeast, and 
Two Years ago. Now, of course, 
you could not read them. I might 
as well propose to you to read 
Mill, Darwin, and Max Miiller. I 
fancy I see you turning over the 
pages of the first and exclaiming in 
your pretty way, ‘All about a sick 
tailor and Chartists ! and appealing 
to Sir Carnaby to tell you the mean- 
ing of Chartist. I think I see him, 
too, trying to evolve an answer out 
of his moustaches, and getting at a 
dim notion about a big petition 
and the constable’s staff of Louis 
Napoleon. The second would fill 
you with disgust, because there’s a 
man in it of the name of Smith; and 
the classically-named heroine gets 
fever and spoils her beauty prior to 
losing her life. And the third would 
strike you as ‘something about 
a fussy doctor and a preaching 
woman and a belt.’ I don’t know 
that I could fairly condemn your 
style of criticism, for you are natu- 
rally of your time and your class, 
and the Kingsleyan literature is 
dead and gone—gone perhaps, like 
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Sir Walter, to the lower classes, 
who are in that case again to be 
congratulated, though much less 
cordially. Lancelot Smith and his 
congeners belonged to a time to 
which I have already alluded in 
my letters :—to the ‘earnest’ pe- 
riod; they exerted a good deal of 
influence on taste, and gave some 
sensible women valuable ideas con- 
cerning life and its objects, while 
they supplied silly women with 
lamentably plentiful material for 
their folly—but that they can man- 
age to extract from every succes- 
sive fashion—and they certainly lent 
an impetus to the strong-minded 
movement. Kingsleyan literature 
had a distinct influence on intellect 
—an influence out of proportion to 
its not remarkable merits; but it 
was brief. The world was 
tired of being told it ought to try 
and find out all about itself, of be- 


soon 


ing required to work problems in- 
stead of taking its pleasure; and 
though a stupid and credulous 
world for the most part, it declined 
to be convinced that the redemp- 
tion of society was to be wrought 
by means of bodily exercise and 
unlimited ‘tubbing.’ Earnestness 
began to die out; society, without 
denying that it might be both pro- 
fitable and pleasant to be redeem- 
ed, preferred, on the whole, to be 
amused and excited without being 
instructed, and Lancelot Smith had 
not a chance as against Edward 
Rochester. 

With Jane Eyre began the reign 
of the ugly hero. Previously all 
the charmers of hearts, all the 
doers of doughty deeds, ‘all the 
interesting criminals had _ been 
handsome—either with the kind 
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of beauty which was known as 
‘Saxon’ and ‘burly,’ or with the 
dark, dangerous, insinuating kind 
of personal appearance which 
the Corsair. But 
Jane Eyre changed all this ; and 
rugged features, granite foreheads, 
harsh mouths with a 


came in with 


endowed 
contradictory power of smiling in 
the sweetest and most expressive 
way, became all the fashion. Ugly 
little governesses, with mutinous 
opinions upon religion and pro- 
digiously passionate natures, which 
they avowed with charming frank- 
ness, had their turn also ; but I am 
not dealing with the ladies now. 
The young women who ‘ adored’ 
Miss very 
much more likely to encounter in 


Bronte’s hero were 
real life men who combined the 
characteristics of that type, than 
men who united those of the splen- 
did and sentimental sinners of the 
Bulwerian period. Very few men 
are exquisitely handsome and _ re- 
fined, nobly gifted in intellect and 
taste, and actively criminal ; but a 
man like Rochester, who is at once 
ugly, brutal in manners, coarsely 
sensual, and utterly without honour 
or morals, in short, fiercely wicked, 
is not at all an uncommon combi- 
nation. It is pleasant to know 
that in real life such a man would 
not be generally captivating, ex- 
cept to such a woman as Jane Eyre. 
The Rochester type was ‘ quite the 
Il remem- 
ber one particularly ardent imitator 
endowed her hero with a hump- 
back. Fortunately, such enthu- 
siasm, like that of Mr. Vincent 
Crummles’ friend, who ‘blacked 


rage,’ in books at least. 


himself all over’ in order to play 


Othello, was not contagious. Since 
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fashion in heroes has 


You have had 


then the 
varied very much. 
the big strong hero, who knocks 
down everybody of the male sex 
who happens to be obnoxious to 
him for any reason or for none, 
but always has a female dredequin 
(French words are so impressive in 
affairs of the heart or the toilet, 
and especially of a combination of 
both !) firmly fixed upon his more 
or less Antinous-like neck, beneath 
which he writhes in fierce contor- 
tions of sentiment and tall-talk- 
ing. This is the hero who rides 
with the skill and daring of all the 
American-Indian tribes combined, 
speaks any number of languages 
of which the chronicler of his 
greatness knows a couple of sen- 
tences, or even a popular oath or 
two; is grandly sceptical, colos- 
sally egotistical, a dead-shot, and 
a scornful bully, and who meets 
with every kind of adventure except 
marriage, from which inclination 
preserves or accident rescues him. 
This creature was very popular, and 
is still accepted by certain readers 
as all a man ought to be, a being 
unequalled in valour and cynicism 
—a quality, by the bye, more de- 
testable than words can describe 
in real life, but eagerly admired in 
‘realistic’ novels; and girls like 
you, my dear niece, think how 
* blessed’ a lot it would be to have 
such sublime beings for their lovers. 
Well, I don’t say anything about 
that, but I am very thankful that 
you are not going to have one 
of them for a_ husband. Sir 
Carnaby may be a goose, and 
in some respects I think he is; 
but he is not a blaspheming ruf- 
fian in cavalry uniform, or mufti 
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by Poole. There was the rollicking 
hero ; but he is quite out of date, 
and I don’t think you could ever 
have admired him, He did not 
‘take’ in society—as a type, I 
mean; he was too much in earn- 
est; not after the Kingsleyan fash- 
ion, but in amusing himself. He 
laid himself open to a suspicion 
that he was not gwite well-bred— 


a little Irish in fact, and his Bar- - 


num found that out, and changed 
his spots immediately. The bound- 
ing leopard of the jungle has be- 
come the sleek brindled tame cat 
of the viceregal court and diplo- 
matic circles. In his original (the 
Charles O’ Malley and Tom Burke) 
condition, he was an absurd type 
enough, but not an unwholesome 
one, and 
honestly attractive in his animal 
spirits and his impudent love-mak- 
ing. I liked him well enough my- 
self at one time, and I am rather 
sorry to think that you could not 
possibly like him. And you could 
not, my dear niece ; your plea that 
the heroes of modern novels are 
‘fine fellows after all’ is a proof 
of that to me. 

Perhaps you would not be be- 
guiled into accepting as bond fide 
the fine-fellowism of novels if there 


there was something 
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were a little more of the genuine 
article to be found in society. It 
may not be all your fault that your 
judgment is so perverted, and your 
taste so depraved. I don’t know 
that I should be able, old as I am, 
and keenly as I remember a far 
different state of things, to resist 
the influence of the present reign 
of mediocrity, and the general 
contentment with a dwarfed stand- 
ard of intellectual and moral worth. 
You cannot guide public taste; can 
you not try to resist its conta- 
gion? Can you not lift your 
fancy higher than the contempla- 
tion of the model young man of 
modern society as represented by 
Johnny Eames? 

Suppose, when you come to see 
me at Christmas—the festive sea- 
son, you know—we dispense with 
a box from Mudie’s, and recur 
instead to my dear old edition 
(not the ‘Abbotsford,’ that is only 
for show) of the Waverley No- 
vels, and also look now and then 
into the equally ancient classics of 
Miss Austen? Sir Walter liked 
them; so might you, if you would 
only try. 

Your affectionate aunt, 


ANASTATIA. 
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AGAIN and again I had resolved 
to stay there. In former days I 
often went to Paris; but we all find 
that there are times in which it is 
impossible to do a journey leisurely, 
and so Amiens was left unvisited ; 
although I had satisfied myself that, 
on various accounts, it ought to be 
‘done.’ There was something al- 
most reproachful in the look of that 
gray Cathedral, as, time after time, 
I passed it by. Everyone knows 
the station. Coming and going, you 
are allowed twenty minutes there, 
and in haste you take something 
that is called a dinner: thin soup, 
thin wine, the microscopic merry- 
thought ofa chicken; then the bell 
sounds, the alarm is given, the ex- 
orbitant demand for francs is levied, 
and you are hurried off, the short- 
lived banquet being hardly tasted 
by the leisurely class of eaters. 
Some years ago, a certain cabinet 
minister in a recent administra- 
tion heard the summons, and, tak- 
ing up his exceedingly hot tea or 
soup, calmly proceeded with it into 
his carriage, amid the vociferations 
of the waiters as the train started. 
They understand this sort of thing 
now, and you may take anything 
with you, if you are so disposed, 
leaving the plate, cup, and so forth, 
at the next station. This last jour- 
ney, I proceeded as usual into the 
refreshment-room, and sat down to 
the stereotyped dinner. I proceeded 
to partake of my meal with a quiet 


deliberation that I have rarely seen 
paralleled at Amiens. The toll 
for dinner is levied, which I pay 
with peculiar cheerfulness. Then, 
like Oliver Twist, I ask for more, 
and the waiter, with grinning as- 
tonishment, supplies my modest 
wants. 
the bell ring? Yes, Monsieur hears 
it, but he will try some more of 
that fouwlet. Monsieur will only 
just be in time: see, there is the 
guard! Monsieur serenely disre- 
gards the guard, and having again 
supplied his wants, states that he 
has no intention of going on by 
the train that evening. Then the 
waiter’s countenance falls a little. 


3ut does Monsieur hear 


Presently he approaches Monsieur, 
and demands additional francs for 
that supplementary eating. Mon- 
sieur replies that he thinks he has 
paid quite enough already, and de- 
parts, not without having created 
awe in the department. The ca- 
thedral towers are before him, and 
he moves in that direction. 
Everybody stays at Amiens for 
twenty minutes. The Amiens loca 
paper duly chronicles the great 
people who do so. A mob of 
princes have stayed there this sum- 
mer; and if Amiens imagines that 
these great people are desirous to 
do her any honour, Amiens is wel- 
come to indulge that hallucination. 
Furthermore the tourists are not 
rare who will find a few hours in 
their programme for visiting one 
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of the most beautiful cathedrals in 
the world. Beyond this, tourists do 
not go deep into Amiens. There 
are no special attractions. I wished 
to examine it because it was a 
thoroughly French town, unmixed 
with any foreign element, devoid 
of tourists, destitute of fashion ; 
also because it is the hardest-work- 
ing town in France, almost un- 
French-like in its abnegation of 
amusement, in its steady unwaver- 
ing devotion to industrial pursuits. 
The population is nearly seventy 
thousand, and yet the theatre was 
closed ; no sound of revelry; no 
sign of music or dancing. You 
could not parallel that state of 
things with any other town in 
France possessing an equal popu- 
lation. A fair was going on at the 
time, which lasted nearly a month, 
and was now drawing to a close; 
not the English fair, with its exu- 
berant fun and enjoyment, but a 
fair which was an immense accumu- 
lation of shops and bazaars, with 
little amusement beyond such as 
could be extracted from the Cheap- 
Jacks, Amiens isa thoroughly busi- 
ness town, the business being chiefly 
with the flax-works. There is a 
little colony of working English 
here, perhaps a hundred persons. 
Some years ago, there came three 
or four hundred; but from changes 
in the trade this population has 
fallen off. There are also two 
shops in the town kept by English- 
men. The English population have 
become curiously Gallicised. I 
asked one of the shopkeepers whe- 
ther, if any of the great religious so- 
cieties established themselves here, 
any of the English would attend. 
He thought, patronisingly, that 
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some of them possibly might, but 
some went to the French Protes- 
tant church, and others were con- 
tent to be as the French were. 
Some years back there was a nu- 
merous influx of English savans to 
Amiens, in consequence of large 
discoveries of flint instruments here 
and in the adjacent Abbeville dis- 
trict. That flint knife was a sim- 
ple thing to set the scientific and 
religious world in an uproar, but 
a rude outward sign of the deep- 
est controversial matters; a con- 
troversy, however, that will never 
be set at rest until Lyall and Pen- 
gelly can show us human remains 
to match with the flint instruments. 
Many excellent specimens are 
to be found in the public mu- 
seums, and better still in private 
collections, but none that can 
be relied on are now to be pur- 
chased at Amiens. For some time, 
indeed, the manufacture of flint 
instruments was almost a branch 
of industrial pursuit at Amiens, 
but the savans are now ‘ware 
against the counterfeits. Amiens ac- 
cordingly falls back on her durable 
glory,the cathedral. I move thither 
as the dusk gathers. As you enter 
the precinct it is impossible not 
to pause for a minute by the gate- 
way of the bishop’s palace. ‘The 
lodge of the concierge is close by, 
and up the pathway you see ‘a 
careless ordered garden’ and a 
dense abundance of green foliage. 
It is more like an English cathedral 
Close—Sarum or Gloucester—more 
like than any I have elsewhere seen 
in France. 

The people of Amiens hold 
Bishop Boudinet in the highest re- 
spect, and yet he has only eight 
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hundred a year and not eight thou- 
sand, as the English bishop of so 
important a see would have re- 
ceived in days gone by. At the 
vestibule of the cathedral there are 
certain lame and impotent folk, 
even as at the Temple fold, when 
the lame man sat at the gate 
called Beautiful ; and when he was 
healed all the people came toge- 
ther in the porch called Solomon’s. 
So here we pass the porch and the 
Beautiful gate into the Temple, 
and leave the lame man as well. 
You need not fear to give him 
something, for the regulations about 
mendicancy are sharp enough in 
France, and the poor fellow would 
not be allowed to beg unless he 
had very sorrowful reasons for do- 
ing so. Yes, you feel at once that 
this cathedral is indeed a worthy 
shrine. You are glad to perceive 
also that it is wanting in that tinsel 
ornamentation with which, as a 
rule, Roman Catholic churches are 
too much overlaid. The swésse is 
at hand to give one every informa- 
tion respecting the dates and the 
measurement; but I do not care, 
in this soft twilight that harmonises 
so well with the gray arches, the 
subdued glories of the painted 
glass, the groups of kneeling wor- 
shippers, to examine the cathedral 
from a statistical point of view. That 
shall be duly done before I leave 
Amiens, but not now. It is nearly 
dark, and yet the cathedral is not 
closed. It must be a help to sinful 
sorrowful men to stray in here from 
the tumult of the world and attain 
to some quietude and mental rest. 
It would not perhaps very much 
spoil our Protestantism if we did 
more of this kind. I go to a 
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commercial hotel, where there are 
the usual drawbacks to English 
notions of comfort, but where 
the eating and drinking are ex- 
ceedingly good. I am the only 
Englishman in the house. They 
take it for granted that I am a 
commercial, and that my aim in 
life is flax. I subsequently observe 
with pleasure that the charges are 
about one-fourth of those I have 
been paying in Paris. In the morn- 
ing I take my walks abroad. I 
see the markets; the supply of 
fish is limited and poor; it would 
have been better were it Friday. 
Abundance of fruit and vegetables, 
but not good as they are good in 
England, and the dealers lyingly 
call their fruits English to enhance 
their value. Everybody in France 
takes salad daily, but I never yet 
met a Frenchman whose mind can 
rise to the construction ofa salad 
such as an Englishman can con- 
struct. Going into the meat-mar- 
ket, I see a stall devoted to meat, 
darker, coarser, cheaper, than other 
meat. This is the stall for the 
sale of horse ; it is interesting as 
I had never seen anything of 
the kind before. ‘The Amienois 
cannot, however, make up their 
minds to like it, except those who 
are obliged to like what is cheap. 
Then through a descent that slopes 
to the river-side, through the poorer 
parts of the town, through streets 


narrow, unpaved, unwatered, to 


the banks of the Somme. It is 
a purling river, with the rushing 
noise of a weir close at hand, 
with a long line of the unfailing 
poplars, with the boundless expanse 
of the vale of Picardy meeting the 
horizon. I know what I shall see 
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on the banks of the Somme,—the 
same as on the banks of the Seine, 
of the Loire, of every river in the 
neighbourhood of a large town,—a 
line of men fishing. How many 
hours they wait, and how few fish 
they catch, and how small those 
few fishes are! The river is turning 
the water-wheels of the various 
manufactories, whose tall chimneys 
are everywhere to be seen. Its 
waters are utilised to the highest 
extent, the river being split into no 
less than eleven branches in its 
course through the town. There 
is the ancient deffroi, a genuine 
relic of medizval times. Close 
by is the Hotel de Ville, rather 
picturesque, with its green banks 
and its flower-beds. An official 
takes you over the building, with its 
rooms for use, where you have the 
invariable green baize, papers, and 
quills, which are the indices of ci- 
vilisation all the world over; and 
then you see the state-rooms, where 
you have yards of wall covered by 
pictures, which seek to atone by 
space and colour for the lack of 
more artistic qualities. Looking at 
these pictures, you will not fail to 
perceive the customary donné par 
? Empereur on the frames of several. 
This is part of a regular system. The 
Emperor buys an immense number 
of pictures—gets them cheap, in 
point of fact—and presents them to 
libraries, museums, and town-halls 
throughout the country. This ma- 
terially helps to strengthen the loy- 
al feeling throughout the provinces, 
which is the main strength of the 
Napoleonic dynasty, and better to 
explain the imperial policy of de- 
centralisation, by which to break 
up the absorbing influence of Paris 
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in favour of the chief towns of the 
departments. One room in the 
Hotel de Ville is very interest- 
ing. It is the room in which 
the Treaty of Amiens was signed. 
Yonder is a painting of the room 
itself, representing the signing of 
the treaty of the short-lived peace. 
The plenipotentiary on which the 
people of Amiens look with the 
greatest attention is, of course, 
Joseph Buonaparte for France, after 
him Lord Cornwallis for England, 
and then the Chevalier Azana for 
Spain and M. Schimmelpennick for 
Holland. The picture gives us a 
chapter in the history of costume. 
Opposite the mansion of the 
préfet is the new musée. A very 
nice mansion is this of the préfet, 
and the best private garden that 
we have seen at Amiens, and the 
soldier in a cocked-hat who walks 
up and down by the side of it lends 
an air of grandeur to the whole. 
The préfet of the Department of 
the Somme has a very good berth, 
and the bishop’s income is nothing 
compared to his. The present 
préfet obtained his appointment 
through the accident of having 
one of his eyes destroyed while 
on a shooting-party with the Em- 
peror. This lucrative office was 
his solatium; but some of the 
people of Amiens assert that a 
man might possess higher qualifica- 
tions for the office of préfet than 
having an eye knocked out. It 
is an office to which we have no 
parallel in England; a_ lord-licu- 


tenant is nothing to it. The pré- 


fet is a viceroy, and possesses what 
kings have often wanted—the reality 


of royal power. A franc is the 
charge for admission to the musée, 
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but this impost will shortly be abo- 
lished when the government shall 
have purchased it from the propri- 
etors. At present the fee is consi- 
derably reduced on Sunday. The 
question of the admission-fee be- 
comes important when we consider 
that a musée like that of Amiens— 
a musée that would do credit to 
Paris itself—is a great means of 
education for the people of 
Amiens. The enormous _indus- 
trial progress made by the French 
under the second Empire is due to 
the careful education which the 
taste of the lower orders has re- 
ceived, especially in the art of de- 
sign. My honest countrymen at 
home work hard—harder, I believe, 
than any other people in Europe; 
and they live lives more unadorned 
and unrelieved by pleasant society 
and cheerful scenes than any other 
people in Europe. But it is all sheer 
toil with them ; hard manual work 
when the eye is dull and the mind 
impassive. Now the Frenchman 
gets a thorough liking and aptitude 
for the art that belongs to his busi- 
ness—his eye and his hand work 
harmoniously together ; and conse- 
quently in all more delicate and 
complicated processes, as this Ex- 
hibition shows, as well as other ex- 
hibitions, he is gaining superiority 
over the English artisan. The Ami- 
ens musée, with countless others, 
shows how sedulously a knowledge 
and appreciation of art should be 
fostered among the working poor. 
Numerous gifts in statuary and 
painting have been presented by 
the Emperor, and various pictures 
have been lent from the collection 
in the Luxembourg. It is wise on 
the part of the French government 
VOL. I. 
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to allow their best pictures to circu- 
late in the provinces. <A vast pic- 
ture in the musée represents the 
authorities of the town presenting 
the plans and specifications of the 
edifice to the Emperor and Em- 
press at the Tuileries ; another in- 
stance of the fostered attachment 
between the department and the 
dynasty. ‘The specimens of native 
art are not of first-rate excellence ; 
but the Roman remains, and above 
all the so-called preadamite re- 
mains, the curiosities of the Celtic 
drift, will attract the attention of 
the visitor. Still the musée, if it 
has failed to elicit any conspicuous 
proofs of genius among the people, 
has helped to give a high average 
appreciation of art. Our English 
Schools of Design have done much, 
but if we would fairly compete with 
France, these ought to be indefi- 
nitely extended; indeed, the whole 
subject of education, perhaps com- 
pulsory education, will be brought 
more forcibly before the public. 
The Musée of Amiens has received 
a sore discouragement from a curi- 
ous and somewhat romantic inci- 
dent which occurred in the town 
some time ago. Being in want of 


funds, the proprietors of the musée 


were authorised to raise money by 
a public lottery. Many thousand 
tickets were issued, but it so hap- 
pened many thousands were left 
undisposed of. The great prize 
was a prize of a hundred thousand 
francs; and it was fondly hoped 
that the lot for this would be among 
the tickets that should notbe drawn. 
It was, however, decreed otherwise. 
There came to Amiens one morn- 
ing a young man, the son of a ser- 
geant de ville residing at Amiens— 
IF 
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a young man with neither station 
nor prospects, who, when he ar- 
rived at Amiens, had only a solitary 
coin in his pocket, and, in a fit of 
desperation, spent his last sous on 
a few tickets for the lottery at five 
sous each. This young man drew 
the prize for a hundred thousand 
francs. His amiable father went 
to law with him to recover a sum 
of money, I presume for education 
and maintenance. He compro- 
mised the matter by dividing the 
winnings with his father, and now 
lives on the interest of his moiety. 
It is not so very much after all ; 
and if he had not won it, and had 
persevered in industrious work, 
he might be on the highway to a 
much larger fortune. The occur- 
rence was, however, a serious blow 
to the interests of the musée, as it 
had been confidently hoped the 


payment of the highest prize would 
not be exacted. 

Here we are on the boulevards, 
which, as is so commonly the case 
in France, occupy the site of dis- 


mantled bulwarks, We can get 
into the country side, if you like; 
but to my mind the country side of 
a French provincial town is always 
disappointing. You can go on the 
grass, if you like; but grass is 
scanty and sandy, quite unlike 
English turf. You have some sha- 
dow and foliage, jt is true, but the 
trees are all thin; you have no- 
thing like the glorious width of 
English elms and beeches. You 
may follow the country road, but 
it is straight as an arrow, flat and 
dusty as Sahara itself; you have 
none of the stream-like windings 
of an English lane. Coming back 
into the town, you see the swarms 
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of children who have not yet had 
time to be nationalised, and in 
their dirt and noise and glee are 
cosmopolitan rather than French. 
Their poor mothers might well give 
a lesson to Englishwomen of their 
own class in their exquisite neat- 
ness, their provident habits, and 
their dislike to any kind of extra- 
vagance or waste. I cannot say so 
much for their husbands; for if they 
do not drink beer—probably be- 
cause in very few of the provinces 
is there any beer worth drinking 
—they carry the institution of the 
petit verre to an extent which is al- 
together unknown in this country. 
The French are called by other 
nations unbusiness-like and un- 
punctual. This may be true; but 
business men will tell you that, as a 
rule, the French are not unpunctual 
in their money payments. More- 
over, a Frenchman will wait for an 
article until he can pay for it; 
whereas an Englishman will run in 
debt for it, and pay when he can. 
These are little traits of French 
character which you see in per- 
fection in provincial towns like 
Amiens. 

It is now the busy day, and I 
have been working up Amiens in a 
business-like manner. Iam full of 
statistics, Youmayhaveanyamount 
of information you want. You may 
have a list of personages and events, 
and the measurements of the cathe- 
dral. I have been working up Myr- 
ray, and the local history, and dis- 
coursing with the natives. Perhaps, 
however, you do not greatly care 
for this. You will certainly stay at 
Amiens one of these days, and do 
Murray and the guide-books and 
the guides for yourself. Only do 
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not forget the four thousand Eng- 
lishmen who aided Henry IV. in 
driving the Spaniards out of Amiens: 
Mr. Froude will tell you all about 
them by and by. That Spanish epis- 
ode at Amiens is a stirring piece of 
history. Ina turret of the cathedral 
they will show you the stone table 
where Henry IV. stood, and with 
rejoicing eyes watched the retreat 
of his foes. Here also was born the 
charming Gabrielle d’Estrées, who 
fills so gracefully and sadly another 
and very different chapter in Henry’s 
reign. It is the cathedral which you 
will first visit, and to which you will 
oftenest revert. It was begun only 


two years later than Salisbury, but 
is much more elaborate ; the pro- 
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portion of height to breadth is 
about double that of English cathe- 
drals. I suppose it was this kind 
of cathedral which Vauban studied, 
when he worked at vaultings and 
the principles of the best applica- 
tion of materials. The vault here 
is half as high again as the roof of 
Westminster Abbey. We have no- 
thing in England that can compete 
with the rich stained glass of the 
rose windows. The ‘cathedral feel- 
ing’ familiar to many of us who 
love cathedrals rises almost to a 
painful intensity as you stand within 
the interior of this of Amiens. If 
ever you roam about cathedrals, 
you will roam about the cathedral 
of Amiens. 








THE DISADVANTAGES OF CONVALESCENCE. 


Ir is not often that anything is ad- 
vanced in favour of doctors, the fa- 
vourite saying in their praise being 
that we are glad enough to send for 
them when they are wanted. 


But 
there are many great people who 
would no more comprehend getting 
through life without a doctor being 
‘always retained on the establish- 
ment,’ than they would dream of 
giving up their favourite fit of 
‘nerves’ whenever something of 
real importance had a claim on 
their attention. These are great 
people indeed ; and it may be re- 
marked as curious that the lord 
and the lady invariably have their 
separate medical attendants : gout 
and nerves being different things of 
course, and a dual confidence being 
too gracious towards mere scientific 
subordinates. These human beings, 
with every advantage, are much to 
be pitied. They never know what 
it is to be really ill, and how de- 
lightful is the sensation of getting 
better. They live a life of being 
alleviated, and they never know 
the blessing of being cured. And 
the professional attendance is so 
constant, although not absolutely 
wanted, that the patients cannot 
possibly draw the line between 
good health and bad, and so must 
needs be under the impression that 
they are always ailing. The wea- 
ther-cock, tied up so as to mark 
an easterly wind, kept sensitive 


George Selwyn in bed for a week ; 
and, doubtless, that constant pre- 
sence of the ‘gold-headed cane’ 
suggests a constant rapping at the 
door of death. We will not com- 
mit ourselves to the absurd state- 
ment that the poor are just as happy 
as the rich; or, at all events, not 
without availing ourselves of the 
north-country gentleman’s opinion, 
when told that honesty was the best 
policy, ‘ It’s as well to try both.’ But 
yet it is certain that in many grim 
fashions the poor have a really 
strong pull overthe wealthierclasses. 
An old song may be remembered, 
with the burden, ‘A king can’t 
swaggernor get drunk like a beggar, 
nor be half so happy as I.’ And a 
very good chorus it is for those 
who think the best thing of life is 
intoxication. Likely enough many 
people find evensoridiculously little 
wealth as a moderate competency 
a bar to the indulgence of some low 
taste, not necessarily criminal, but 
low. No genteel family keep- 
ing two servants could eat sprats ; 
and even with only one domestic, 
the suburbs, rather than London 
itself, seem the more appropriate 
arena; indeed, to go further, it 
may almost confidently be assert- 
ed that no householder can take 
his stand of freedom on a dish of 
sprats unless he lets lodgings, and 
when once you do that you may 
do anything. To the youngsters 
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round the fashionable squares the 
delight of keeping cocks and hens 
are unknown, and rounders or 
leap-frog in the enclosure are 
strictly défendu. When they get to 
the country seat in winter they have 
more freedom, and the most highly 
cultivated urchins in the land 
might qualify themselves to fur- 
nish Francatelli with material for 
an extra chapter on mud pies. 
But there is always a thing called 
the ‘world’ casting a scrutinising 
and censorious glance at a frag- 
ment of a thing called the world ; 
and, to indulge certain propensi- 
ties of no high character, it is 
essential that your very existence 
should be known only to yourself 
and yours. Such compensations in 
nature, however, no matter how 
seriously put forth, will never catch 
the vulgar, but are likely to sever 
class from class still farther, rather 
than to blend the better instincts 
of all. Yet in one serious mat- 
ter—that of sickness and _ reco- 
very from it—it is not difficult to 
understand that the average house- 
holder in boroughs may really like 
his occasional illness, provided it 
be not of too frequent occurrence, 
and enjoy a great deal of discom- 
fort which would make anyone, 
from a lord mayor to a marquis, 
miserable. 

The English upper ten thou- 
sand are always being looked after 
and cared for. They have hundreds 
of people always finding out wants 
for them ; whilst the chances are 
that, if left to themselves, they 
would not discover above a cou- 
ple of stout sensible wants in the 
course of a twelvemonth. So it 
is with sickness, Aldermen, for 
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instance, are always under the eye 
of the doctor, on account of the 
prodigious quantity of turtle that 
they consume ; and although they 
seldom have a thoroughly good ill- 
ness, they endure a lifetime of weak 
health and worry which few hearty 
people would care to take in ex- 
change for their own typhus when 
in season, or ‘next morning’ after 
(The alderman 
is used as an illustration simply in 
deference to the usage of the world. 
Aldermen are really no more obese 
than other people, and like other 
people would tire of turtle if they 
ate it only one-tenth of the number 
of times supposed. 
painters of Indian subjects paint in 
palm-trees at places where palms 
never grew, simply because the 
public taste and ignorance demand 
palms; so our friend the alder- 
man and his turtle will go down 
united to all times.) As for 
fashionable women, it is sufficient 
to look at the list of fashionable 
physicians. The body is very much 
like the mind—it is trite to say 


a rackety picnic. 


But as some 


that ‘they are more nearly allied 
than people suppose.’ Cares and 
doubts affect us wonderfully, and 
over and over again a life might be 
saved from insanity—and melan- 
choly madness is as terrible a form 
as any—by some good strong 
shock—say sudden ruin—anything 
to insure a thorough shaking-up 
of the disordered mind, which 
would probably settle down again. 
Onthis principle we believe thatthe 
fashionable complaints of nerves, 
hysteria, and spleen generally, 
might be cured once and for ever 
by a broken leg followed by ampu- 
tation, if thecase be not really alarm- 
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ing. If, however, itbe deeply rooted 
and chronic, it is almost hopeless ; 
but yet, as a last resort, the favour- 
ite daughter running away with 
the favourite footman might be 
tried. Assuming the broken leg 
and amputation theory, there is 
little doubt that the happy fash- 
ionable patient would immediately 
lose sight of minor troubles, be 
tolerably resigned to the great one, 
and enjoy all the delights of getting 
well, with the chance of being 
broadly human and cheerful until 
the coming of the final day. Such 
happy results would be attributable 
to wealth and prosperity, and to 
them alone; for the period of con- 
valescence which necessarily comes 
before the cure is, to the great ma- 
jority of people, a trying time. Be- 
tween classes, also, illness is most 
unfair and capricious. Whena duke 
or marquis is ill, he has to give up 
all state, and expensive living of 
every kind, until his riches ex- 
pand with compound interest, as 
in the saving-up time of a minor. 
How the tradespeople complain 
when a Saxe-Something or other, 
hitherto unheard of, dies, and 
court, levée, drawing-room, or ball 
are put off for six weeks! The very 
purveyors ofcourt mourning are dis- 
An eminent distiller has 
been known to lament that society 
was becoming too orderly and 
straight-laced. ‘People are not 
drinkingso much gin as they ought,’ 
said he. And so the London 
tradespeople frequently sigh that 
ladies are not ruining their lords 
fast enough. In society, there is 
nothing like calamity to insure the 
conservation of wealth; and pro- 
bably a lamented death, which 


satisfied. 
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happened some six or seven years 
ago, has been the means of check- 
ing many a career of extravagance, 
if not of actually mending many a 
broken fortune. But, dropping the 
upper ten thousand, take the lower 
ten million. When the journeyman 
or his wife gets a broken limb or 
takes the fever, business is sus- 
pended, pay is stopped. Land- 
owners always tell poor people 
that all classes are alike,—that the 
workman’s labour is his capital, 
and so forth. But supposing that 
the Marquis of or the Earl 
of —— were to receive no rents 
from tenants during the time that 
they are laid up with gout: then, 
indeed, there would be one step 
towards equality, or rather towards 
a principle of equality. But the 
poor man, when ill, is precisely 
in the condition of one who is 
receiving no rents. His labour 
cannot be employed; his capital is 
lying idle. Happily, in many cases, 
the poor man has put by some- 
thing for a rainy day ; and benefit 
societies, and all those ways and 
means which manage the provi- 
dent concerns of the Tidd-Pratt- 
ocracy, come to the fore and avert 
much that would otherwise have 
been fatal. But the affair is very 
melancholy, and has none of those 
redeeming qualifications mentioned 
in connection with the middle and 
higher classes. It reminds us how 
the rich may welcome a real ill- 
ness, as a means of banishing fan- 
ciful ailments. Those who have 
carefully studied the over-envied 
middle classes are agreed as to the 
sorrowsand cares behind thescenes, 
when ‘things are not going well,’ 
and when a thorough downright 
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collapse turns the genuine psychical 
sufferer into a physical sufferer, and 
the change is so great that he can 
think of nothingexcept ‘hat. There 
is, too, such an amount of tender- 
ness and pity for him, that he be- 
gins to understand what friendship 
means, although he may have been 
the most busy and the most cyni- 
cal of men. Probably his ex- 
penses also increase, and his in- 
come may fluctuate. But no mat- 
ter. Care is cast aside, and the 
small hero of society, the observed 
of all observers (in his own esti- 
mation) makes up his mind that he 
can attend to nothing until he is 
quite well. Is it accident or good- 
ness of human nature that keeps 
creditors quiet at such times? It 
is certain that they go on supplying 
and supplying, without any refer- 
ence to the little amount, and ap- 
parently with friendly commisera- 
tion. Yet these are the people who 
will wonder that an unfortunate 
clerk, with a small situation just 
lost, does not go out into the road- 
side and break stones rather than 
try and get credit from honest peo- 
Let every 


lodg- 


ple who pay their way ! 
single gentleman living in 
ings, so soon as he finds himself 
unable to pay his rent, take to his 
bed! No matter how long the ar- 
rears, how unstable the prospect of 
the future, the landiady of thorns 
yesterday shall be roses to-day. She 
will nurse him, and, what is more, 
know how to nurse him. Respectful 
inquiries will be sent up from the 
‘man of the house ; and to all—to 
the servants and the little children, 
to the pretty daughter who borrows 
his books, and the still prettier 
cousin who always tries to get a 
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peep at the ‘first floor’ (himself)—he 
will be an object of the most tender 
solicitude—of more, indeed, than 
he has ever known for some five- 
and-thirty years, when Mrs. Gamp 
was sent for, and papa had to en- 
dure one month of a sofa-bed in 
the back parlour. Think of illness 
unpleasant circumstances 
It is not necessary to 


when 
turn up. 
ruin the health. Assume an illness 
if you have it not. At home, you 
are everybody. The outer world 
will fall in with your humour, and 
mutton-chons will be supplied as 
freely as if you had dug up an 
Australian Fleece. Of 
course your doctor will be a per- 
sonal friend—everybody knows at 
least a dozen doctors ; and to him 


Golden 


you can confide the office of send- 
ing in very rational liquid refresh- 
ments, under the disguise of che- 
mists’ drugs. On this system a 
period of temporary distress can 
be tided over with pleasure and 
safety ; and, possibly, a hard heart 
or two softened at the same time. 
Sweet are the abuses of adversity ! 

As yet convalescence has been 
almost kept out of sight, in defer- 
ence to the important matter which 
necessarily precedes it. It may be 
that the beneficent exertions of 
Mrs. Gladstone will, before long, 
do away with the greater part of 
the disadvantages attaching to get- 
ting well, and that these observa- 
tions will but remain as a memo- 
rial of a bygone state of suffering! 
Next to a hospital for incurables, 
the mercy of a home for con- 
valescents commend itself 
largely, not only to the hearts of 


will 


patients themselves, but to those 
of their friends. A fact usually 
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overlooked is that, although the 
doctor’s services are no longer re- 
quired, very much, and perhaps 
the most difficult of all services, 
remains to be done. Generally 
speaking, too, the very people from 
whom those services are expected 
and must come are those who are 
naturally in no fit condition for the 
occasion. The immediate relatives 
and friends are tired out, fretful, 
and nervous ; and, in all probabi- 
lity, their worldly affairs have suf- 
fered through the patient’s per- 
versity in not preserving robust 
health. No longer under the doc- 
tor’s hands, no further bulletins 
to be issued, they grudge atten- 
tion to a convalescent who should 
be able to attend to himself. The 
convalescent would surely wish to 
be saved from his friends ; and, for 
the benefit of those who have not 
tried it, let it be at once said that 
the paid hospital officials are the 
best of all attendants. They pos- 
sess the coolness of temperament 
which is so essential, and which 
can only be acquired by training ; 
and they are drilled by a staff of 
the best doctors, instead of by the 
‘medical practitioner.’ In an ill- 
ness one’s own family by no means 
make the best nurses, and when con- 
valescence sets in they escape from 
the office altogether, under the er- 
roneous belief that the sufferer is 
strongenough foranything. Thelan- 
guid gentleman on the sofa knows 
better ; but his sighs and his lassi- 
tude are only ascribed to force of 
habit. Because he has beenconfined 
to a bed for three months, they 
insist that he has fallen in love 
with a horizontal position. It is 


force of habit, they repeat—like 
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the ancient Fleet prisoner, who 
once got a day out on parole, and 
passed his holiday with a friend in 
the Bench. And in this sofa- 
period of misery (bed is nothing 
to it) the horizontal outcast un- 
dergoes a refinement of uncon- 
sidered cruelty. He is tired out 
with tea, dry toast, sago, tapioca, 
rice, and other torments that come 
from the East, ithe land far ex- 
cellence of cruelty ; and so he ven- 
tures on four or five exiguous mor- 
sels of insipidity familiarto the sick- 
room (and beyond it, as people 
know to their cost!) as boiled 
chicken. This cacoéthes of cookery 
tastes—and a recent three months’ 
prostration enables us to speak up 
with authority—this cacoéthes of 
cookery tastes precisely like a 
mixture of paste and parsley, two 
things considered invaluable as 
elements of strength. No sooner 
is the messy meal swallowed than 
the sinews are supposed to tighten, 
the muscles to attain rigidity, and 
the blood to distribute iron to 
every fibre. The family nurses 
sing out, ‘ You should rouse your- 
self; you should exert yourself; 
and if your list of ailments in- 
cludes an invincible catarrh, and 
there happens to be that not to- 
tally unknown blessing in our 
sweet climate, a reckless east wind, 
they are sure to force on your atten- 
tion the merits of a good brisk 
walk. So much for the paste and 
parsley stage of convalescence. By 
and by we come to the mutton-chop 
and boiled-mutton stage (you could 
notget beef, were you strongenough 
to go down on your knees to ask 
it), and then the annoyance is of 
the same kind, and differs in degree 
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only. You are by that time able 
to creep about, managing a couple 
of turns round the neighbouring 
square without feeling ready to 
drop. But that by no means satis- 
fies our exacting friends. In every 
mutton-chop they see sufficient 
strength for a cricket-match, and 
only add the customary kidney to 
it, and you are considered in excel- 
lent training for a sculling-race. 
There is no pleasing these honest 
friends and relatives when you 
begin to think of the days when 
you will be able once more to re- 
sume your place in the world. 
Not only is health in question, 
but occupation. 
is always worried about making up 
for lost time before he has been 
able to face the urgency of his 
immediate position. Again, 7” re 
£. s. d., and so forth, his friends 
were willing to do anything for him 
when he was really ill—but now! 
It becomes known within four-and- 
twenty hours that the doctor has 
ceased his visits, and the patient 
has been seen out walking, and 
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looking better than ever. In come 
the tradesmen’s bills. What a whirl- 
wind! The motherly landlady of 
a week ago is ‘down on you,’ and 
of course talks from the point of 
view of your being an accomplished 
liar and swindler. Clearly, then, it 
is time to take to bed again, to be 
surrounded by sympathising faces, 
kind attentions, friendly offers and 
suggestions from those who were 
deemed at best but passive or non- 
interested. Consolation, hope, and 
encouragement surround you, and 
you feel a delight in merely living, 
even under the most prostrate cir- 
Or, better than the 
horrors of convalescence, would be 


cumstances. 


a change, a permanent change, of 
residence to Norwood, Nunhead, 
Highgate, Kensal-green, or even 
Woking, — to be surrounded by 
broken columns, weeping angels, 
sorrow-stricken doves, fresh grass 
and flowers, and—even an epitaph! 
Yes. Even with that, the last pos- 
sible of the world’s hard hits, the 
state of things were preferable to 
the agonies of convalescence. 
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Bantam knew everything. As a 
talker he surpassed Coleridge. 
Theology, decline of the drama, 
chemistry, cure of corns, astrology, 
manufacture of lemonade, the 
Jamaica Question, destruction of 
black beetles,—no matter what sub- 
ject, nothing was too great or too 
small for Bantam. Be-turbaned 
old ladies keenly appreciated him, 
he was such good company for 
them when Maude was whirling in 
the waltz; and the maidens, when 
Captain Fitzearwig was not in the 
room, simply idolised him. Did 
the darlings dispute as to the age 
of Patti or Mario, the colour of 
Fechter’s hair, or the length of the 
Reverend Ignatius Dearlove’s whis- 
kers, who should decide for them 
if not Bantam? At public dinners 
the phrase ‘as my friend Bantam 
attest? was as familiar to the 
guests as were the of the 
Upon one occasion only 


can 
faces 
waiters. 
was his dictum disputed, and I 
trembled for the irreverent sceptic 
who ventured to oppose Bantam 
and to ask for As authority. ‘ Au- 
thority, sir! said my friend ; ‘ my 
authority is my Cyclopedia!’ The 
doubter was satisfied. As none of 
the cyclopedias with which I was 
acquainted treated of the minor 
topics—such as the removal of su- 
perfluous hairs, or the age of the 
Queen— in dilating on which Ban- 
tam shone, I often asked my friend to 
permit me to see the wonderful 


book from which his stores of 
wisdom were drawn ; but he as in- 
variably refused the boon. With 
all his learning, however, Bantam 
was unable to ward off sickness. 
When I visited him he shook my 
hand, and said that he had made 
his will and bequeathed to me his 
cyclopedia. In due time my friend 
learnt to die, and the bequest was 
handed to me. 

Bantam had not derived 
knowledge from the ponderous 

‘enny, the London, Edinburgh, 
National, Popular, Oxford, Cham- 
bers’s, Ree's, Pauly’s, Binder’s, Saint 
Laurent’s, or any other of the 


his 


volumes which fill the shelves of 
the British Museum. Had he 
quoted from those books, a lynx- 
eyed critic would have been ‘ down 
upon him.’ No; my friend was 
too clever for that. ‘The bundle of 
old penny numbers handed to me 
showed that his marvellous stock 
of out-of-the-way information had 
been picked up grain by grain from 
the milliner’s-workroom-patronised 

‘enny Flycatcher, with its sensation 
story of ‘Daggeri the deep-dyed 
Desperado, or the moaning Moun- 
tain Maniac; its exciting wood- 
cuts doing duty in one number for 
‘ Daggeri dissecting the Demoniac,’ 
and in another as ‘Sir Mordaunt 
hearing a confession ; its marvel- 
lous unpaid-for ‘ Poetry,’ and above 
all else its ‘Answers to Corre- 
spondents,’ to which, as I soon 
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discovered, Bantam had owed his 
fame. 

From that time to the present 
week I have been a constant sub- 
scriber to the F/ycatcher; and al- 
though I have not been able to fill 
my friend’s place, I have had the 
exquisite pleasure of hearing myself 
alluded to as a man of varied at- 
tainments, a great reader, and the 
possessor of a mine of knowledge. 
The mine is not an expensive one 
to work. Am I in doubt as to the 
colour of my hair, or the strength 
of my claim to be considered hand- 
some, I rush to pen and paper and 
ask the editor of the /7ycatcher, who 
after a delay of a few weeks dispels 
my doubts. 

The penny number before me 
contains answers to ninety queries, 
the subjects including the climate 
of New Zealand, the dates of com_ 
position and performance of Han- 
del’s Joshua, the gilding of picture- 
frames, the kind of shop at which 
* black stick for dyeing whiskers’ is 
sold, the French medical society, 
the condition of some unfortunate 
being’s liver, the manufacture of 
alum-water ‘for weak and watery’ 
eyes, ‘remedy for a bald head’ 
(sic), the marriage ceremony, the 
cost of a divorce, the ‘best way 
of getting rid of blushing,’ many 
applications for husbandsand wives, 
and still more numerous responses 
from candidates for the honourable 
estate of matrimony. These appli- 
cations and responses are by no 
means the least curious feature of 
the correspondent columns of the 
flycatcher. W. E. W., who coolly 
says that he is ‘good-looking,’ be- 
ing quite tired ofa single life, wishes 
to meet with a wife ‘capable of 
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cooking a dinner to his and her 
satisfaction ; and in a few weeks a 
lady, with ‘a good home and an 
income to support it,’ expresses her 
desire to correspond with him. 
John C. is no fortune-hunter, he 
affirms, but wants ‘a kind and lov- 
ing wife; a hard-working man, 
and a singer at a church; which 
is a combination not often to be 
met with, we imagine. G, M. C. L. 
requires a partner, and Maid of 
Kent and Violet Eyes respond that 
they would like to hear from him; 
the editor adding, ‘ The former is a 
tall young lady, with a nice plump 
figure ; the latter is an affectionate 
little girl, with brown curly hair.’ 
Glen has need of a wife, and eight 
ladies respond. One damsel de- 
scribes herself as ‘lovely,’ another 
as ‘prepossessing,’ and a third as 
‘pretty.’ Violet confesses that she 
is thirty years old; and M. E. 
Grant says that she is ‘an Irish girl 
and a Christian.’ 
receives offers 


Another Benedict 
from nine 
spondents; one being ‘ handsome,’ 
another ‘tall and handsome,’a third 
‘tall and fascinating,’ and a fourth 
‘small and pretty.’ J. M. S. re- 
ceives replies from one lady who 
affirms that she is ‘healthy; from 
another who says she is a ‘fine 


corre- 


healthy country girl; and from a 
third who pictures herself as ‘a tall 
and stout young person.’ Signore 
applies for a wife, and a lady sends 
her height and measure round the 
waist, and adds that she weighs 
‘160 lbs. in full dress.’ Pale John, 
doubtless an interesting and cada- 
verous young man, receives a re- 
sponse from Evangeline, who as- 
serts that she is ‘entitled to marry, 
and entitled to escape from the 
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tyranny of a stepmother,’ whatever 
that may mean. The gentlemen do 
not invariably speak first. Ger- 
trude Travers writes to say that 
she would like to marry ‘ one of the 
sons of Neptune ;’ and mentions in- 
cidentally that she has violet eyes 
and an abundance of wavy golden 
hair, and that she is an excellent 
musician. Miss Grey wants a hus- 
band ; and a ‘gentleman, ‘ accus- 
tomed to a good style of living,’ 
responds, and acknowledges that 
he could not afford to marry a 
young girl withouta fortune. Fern 
confesses that she is ‘rather anxious 
than otherwise’ to be married, and 
remarks that she is handsome, with 
flashing black eyes; but the hus- 
band of her selection must be pos- 
sessed of property, as she has ‘a 
horror of poverty.’ The carte de 
visite, she adds, ‘ will be welcome.’ 
Little Violet, with ‘brown curls, 
blue eyes, black eyebrows and 
lashes, small teeth white as pearls, 
and small hands and feet,’ with 
accomplishments of the highest 
order, is anxious to marry any- 
one possessed of an income ‘ ade- 
quate to the exigencies of a refined 
home.’ Anastasia,* a lady of mid- 
dle age, whatever that may be, who 
says she is ‘a well-known autho- 
ress,’ wishes to meet with a gentle- 
man ‘about szxty years of age, with 
a view to a matrimonial alliance,’ 
and a settlement we presume. Ma- 
voureen, coolly describing herself 
as a lovely blonde of eighteen 

precocious girl !—‘has long been an 
admirer of military men,’ and would 
‘delight in the idea of going to 
India’—adds, as a bait doubtless, 


* Note by the Editor. Certainly not the 
‘Aunt Anastatia’ of 7. JZ. 
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that on her marriage she will have 
a competency. This charming 
frankness is by no means rare in 
the correspondents of the //y- 
catcher. Widows with ‘little girls’ 
express their wishes for husbands 
who will be good to their children ; 
ladies desire to meet young men 
with flowing beards and curly brown 
hair, or with musical tastes and not 
less than 300/.a year. Gentlemen 
want wives with the vague ‘little 
money,’ or ‘some means ; and girls 
say that they have, or will have, 
sums varying from 1000/. down to 
the paltry 200/. per annum ; the lat- 
ter amount apparently being a very 
ordinary income, for in one number 
of the F7ycatcher no less than three 
ladies state that they each possess it. 
Cartes de visite are solicited, pro- 
mises being made that the ‘ap- 
proved one’ shall receive another 
in exchange ; and intending respon- 
dents are informed that ‘none but 
thorough gentlemen need apply.’ 

Do these discontented indivi- 
duals ever meet? The editor of 
the Flycatcher states most dis- 
tinctly that he will not do any- 
thing more than receive and for- 
ward cartes de visite, and that 
only when stamped and directed 
envelopes have been received. 
One astute lady, however, proves 
too clever for the conductor ; for 
she states, ‘for the information of 
A. B., the middle-aged gentleman 
with 600/. a year,’ that she goes 
‘to the Crystal Palace every fine 
Tuesday or Thursday, and will sit 
on a bank reading the Cornhill 
Magazine’ Wad she said that she 
would study the F7ycatcher, the 
editorial laxity would have been 
easy to understand. 
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Has Anastasia, then, in her in- 
teresting and literary middle age, 
to be content with the carte of the 
gentleman about sixty years of 
age, and with life insured in a 
good office? Can her heart over- 
flow only in sonnets to his some- 
what dim and blurred eyebrow ? 
If the Flycatcher does not lend 
itself to anything not exactly pro- 
per, it is evident that meetings 
may be arranged by other means ; 
for the editor permits approved 
ones to state that they would like 
to correspond with their selections 
through the medium ofthe MVeekly 
Times, the Birmingham Daily Post, 
the Matthew-Arnold-beloved Dai/y 
Telegraph, and other journals, after 
which their place in the column 
knows them no more. 

Unfortunately the /7Zycatcher is 
not perfect. Some of the answers 
are vague, some contradictory, and 
others idiotic. Polly is informed 
that ‘it is lawful for a man to 
marry his widow’s cousin ; W. H. 
B. is told that ‘when a young man 
obtains a sum of money from a 
young lady for the purpose of fur- 
nishing a home previous to their 
marriage, and absconds with it, he 
is guilty of obtaining money under 
false pretences,’ as though there 
could be any doubt about it; W. 
C. L. is assured, in a manner which 
smacks strongly of Joseph Surface, 
that ‘the man who cannot gain 
the affections of some woman must 
be either an idiot, an ass, or a 
scoundrel ;’ S. P. T. is told that it 
is a wart growing on his nose; P. 
J. C. that ‘the length of the nose 
has a good deal to do with charac- 
ter, but not with honesty ;? and J. 
Hay, a cripple one would imagine, 


is informed that ‘a wooden-legged 
emigrant would not be allowed to 
land in any port of the United 
States.’ E. C. V., apparently a 
Knightsbridge servant-girl, is as- 
sured that she did wrong in pay- 
ing for refreshments, ‘when out on 
an excursion, for a gentleman who 
was only an acquaintance; and 
although John Edwards is cau- 
tioned against advice gratis as 
generally being worthless, An Ig- 
norant One is directed to ‘take 
two compound squill pills every 
night,’ and A Sufferer from Weak- 
ness is advised to ‘ leave off black- 
guardism.’ Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree? Upon the eti- 
quette of courtship the editor seems 
to be at sea. J. B. is told that 
‘ propriety does not sanction any 
kissing between young people who 
are only friends, and between lovers 
it only allows of the chaste salute at 
meeting and parting,’ and Constant 
Reader is directed not to return the 
kiss of his or her intended until they 
are married ; but another correspon- 
dent is taught the difference be- 
tween kissing and being kissed, 
the impropriety of the latter being 
insisted upon, and the former per- 
mitted only between children and 
their parents. Susan Edith Waters 
is informed that, ‘ so far from being 
improper, it is natural for lovers 
to kiss cach other at parting ; and 
Madeleine is assured that ‘ kissing 
during courtship is allowed—why 
not?’ and is treated to a little of 
the Joseph-Surface moralising : 
‘Young hearts have young sym- 
pathies, and young sympathies are 
the parents of kind and tender sen- 
timents.’ 

The /7ycatcher, however, is un- 
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deniably and unapproachably great 
in the art of puffing, and the excel- 
lency of its own wares is vaunted 
in a manner which irresistibly re- 
minds one of the literature of the 
anti-any-necessity-for-life-insurance 
pill and other quack medicines. 
A Working Man writes to say that 
when he began to subscribe to the 


Half- Belief. 


Flycatcher he was only an appren- 
tice with two-and-sixpence per 
week, and that he has risen to be 
an employer, ‘with a prospect of 
being before long in comfortable 
circumstances ;’ his success in life 
being attributable to the ‘high 
principles so ably inculcated’ in 
the Penny Flycatcher. 


HALF-BELIEF. 


Tuat August morning, underneath the limes 


Whose long cool shadows crossed the dewy grass, 


Surely immortal forms were fain to pass, 


Surely God walked, as in the early times, 


Where the four rivers met, in sunnier climes, 


Freshening the lawns of Eden. 


Son of God! 


Who hast the ways of human sorrow trod, 


Who knowest all our joys and woes and crimes, 


Make me believe 


even now I half believe— 


That still Thou dwellest with the sons of men, 


That Thou art always with us, night and day. 


For O I cannot have the heart to grieve 
If Thou didst wait to greet my darling then, 
And bear her spirit with Thee, far away. 


Know! Hill, Berks. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
LLOYD'S LUCK. 


We have found Gilbert Lloyd the 
centre of an amused circle at Ca- 
rabas House. Let us see what 
has been his career since he parted 
with his wife at the George Inn at 
Brighton. 

He was free! That was his first 
thought when he began to ponder 
over the probable results of the 
step he had taken,—free to come 
and go as he liked, to do as he 
listed, without the chance of incur- 
ring black looks or reproaches. 
Not that he had had either from 
Gertrude for a very long time. 
When her faith in her husband 
was first shattered; when she first 
began to perceive that the man 
whom in her girlish fancy she had 
regarded as a hero of romance—a 
creature bright, glorious and rare 
—was formed of very ordinary 
clay, Gertrude was vexed and an- 
noyed by the discovery. 
young, too, and had a young 
woman’s belief in the efficacy of 
tears and sulks; so that when Gil- 
bert stayed out late, or brought 
home companions to whom she 
objected, or went away on business 
tours for several days together, 
Gertrude at first met him with 


She was 


ook the First. 


sharp reproaches, dissolving into 
passionate fits of weeping, or va- 
ried with sufficiently feeble at- 
tempts at dignity. But Gilbert 
laughed these last to scorn, and 
either took no notice of the re- 
proaches, or with an oath bade 
them cease. And then, the gla- 
mour having utterly died out, and 
the selfishness and brutality of her 
husband being fully known to 
her, Gertrude’s manner had. en- 
tirely changed. No sighs were 
ever heard by Gilbert Lloyd, no 
red eyelids, no cheeks swollen by 
traces of recent tears were ever seen 
by him. If the cold cynical ex- 
pression on his wife’s face had not 
been sufficient, the bitter mocking 
tones of her voice never failed to 
tell him of the contempt she felt 
for him. That she was no longer 
his dupe; that she bitterly de- 
spised herself for ever having been 
fooled by him; that she had gauged 
the depth of his knavery and the 
shallowness of his pretensions,—all 
this was recognisable in her every 
look, in her every word. No bruta- 
lity on her husband’s part—and 
his brutality sometimes found other 
vent than language—no intermit- 
tent fits of softness towards her 
such as would occasionally come 
over him, had the smallest effect 
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on her face or on her voice. She 
bore his blows silently, his ca- 
resses shudderingly, and when they 
were over she looked up at him 
with the cold cynical face, and re- 
plied to him with the bitter mock- 
ing voice. 

Gilbert Lloyd’s friends—by which 
expression is meant the men of 
the set in which he regularly 
lived—saw little of Mrs. Lloyd, who 
was popularly supposed by them 
to be next to a nonentity, Lloyd 
being a man who ‘always had 
his own way.’ And indeed, so 
far as those words were ordina- 
rily understood, Gilbert Lloyd’s 
acquaintances were right. For 
months and months his comings 
and goings, his long absences, his 
conduct while at home, had been 
uncommented upon by Gertrude, 
save in the expression of her face 
and jn the tone of her voice. 
But these, even at such rare inter- 
vals as he was subjected to them, 
were quite enough to goad a man 
of his temperament, by nature irri- 
table, and rendered doubly petulant 
by the exciting life he led; and the 
knowledge that he was free from 
them for ever, came to him with 
immense relief. Hewas ‘on his own 
hook’ now, and had theworld before 
him as much as he had before he 
committed the ridiculous error of 
letting his passion get the better of 
his prudence, and so binding a bur- 
den on to his back. A burden! yes, 
she had been a burden—a useless 
helpless dead-weight—even when 
his fleeting passion for her began 
to wane, he had hopes that after 
all he had not done such a bad 
thing in marrying her. To aman 
who looked for his prey amongst 
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the young and inexperienced, a 
pretty woman would always prove 
a useful assistant, and Gilbert Lloyd 
at one time thought of using his 
wife as a lure and a bait. But any 
hopes of this nature which he may 
have entertained were speedily 
uprooted. ‘ Right-thinking’ Ger- 
trude Lloyd certainly was not ; of 
mental obliquity in the matter 
of distinguishing between good 
and evil, she had her full share; but 
she was as proud as Lucifer, and 
her pride stepped in to her aid 
where better qualities might net 
have interfered. Her natural quick- 
ness enabled her at once to see 
through her husband’s designs, and 
she told him plainly and promptly 
that he must seek elsewhere for a 
confederate ; nay more, when Lloyd 
would have insisted on her pre- 
siding at his table and making her- 
self agreeable to his friends, her re- 
sistance, hitherto passive, became 
active; she threatened to make 
known some of his proceedings, 
which would have seriously com- 
promised him in the eyes of per- 
sons with whom he wished to stand 
well, and neither entreaties nor 
commands could alter her resolu- 
tion. 

She had been a burden, and 
he was rid of her. The more he 
thought it over, the more he con- 
gratulated himself on the step which 
he had taken, and felt that he had 
the best of the arrangement just 
concluded. He had never loved 
anyone ; and the cafrice, for it was 
nothing more, which he had once 
felt for Gertrude had long since 
died away. He was free now to 
pursue his own career, and he de- 
termined that his future should be 
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brighter and more ambitious than 
he had hitherto hoped. Now was 
his chance, and he would take 
advantage of it. Heretofore he 
had lived almost entirely in the 
society of the Ring-men—among 
them, but not of them—despising 
his associates, and using them mere- 
ly as a means to an end. He had 
had more than enough of such com- 
panionship, and would shake it 
off for ever. Not that Gilbert Lloyd 
intended quitting the turf and giv- 
ing up his career as a betting-man. 
Such a thought never occurred to 
him; he knew no other way by 
which he could so easily earn so 
much money, while its Bohemian- 
ism, and even its chicanery, were by 
no means unpleasant ingredients 
to his fallen nature. All he wished 
was to take higher rank and live 
with a different section of the fra- 
ternity. There were betting-men 
and betting-men ; and Gilbert Lloyd 
knew that his birth and education 
fitted him more for the society of 
the ‘swells’ who looked languidly 
on from the tops of drags or moved 
quietly about the Ring, than for the 
companionship of the professionals 
and welchers who drove what was 
literally a ‘roaring’ trade outside 
the enclosure. ‘There was, more- 
over, considerably more money to 
be made amongst the former than 
the latter. Opportunity alone had 
been wanting; now he thought that 
had come, and Gilbert Lloyd de- 
termined on trying his luck and 
going for a great coup. 

He had a hundred pounds in 
hand and a capital book for Don- 
caster, so he made up his mind 
to leave the last to the manipu- 
lation of an intimate friend, who 
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would watch the alterations in the 
market, and report them to him at 
Baden, whither he started at once. 
Here he established himself in a 
pleasant little bed-chamber in the 
bachelor’s wing of the Badischer 
Hof, and proceeded to commence 
operations. The language, the 
appearance, the manners of the 
regular turfite he at once dis- 
carded, though an occasional hint 
dropped in conversation at the 
table @hite or in the Kursaal, at 
both of which places he soon 
made many promiscuous acquaint- 
ances, conveyed a notion that the 
arcana of the Ring was, or had 
been, sufficiently familiar to him. 
At the tables he played nightly, 
with varying fortune it was thought, 
though those who watched him 
closely averred that he was a con- 
siderable winner. His pecuniary 
success, however, affected him very 
slightly ; he was glad, of course, 
to have been able to live luxuri- 
ously during a month, and to leave 
the place with more money than 
he took into it; but Gilbert Lloyd 
had done far better than merely 
winning a few hundred louis—he 
had made his coup. 

He made it thus. Staying at 
the Badischer Hof was the Earl 
of Ticehurst, a young English 
nobleman who had recently suc- 
ceeded to his title and estate, and 
who, during the previous year, had 
caused a great deal of talk in Lon- 
don. Hewas a big, heavy-looking 


young man, with a huge jowl and 
a bull neck, coarse features, and 


small sunken eyes. At Eton he 

had been principally noticeable 

for his cruelty to animals and his 

power of beer-drinking. At Ox- 
GG 
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ford these charming qualities were 
more freely developed, but whereas 
they had been called by their pro- 
per names by Viscount Etching- 
ham’s_ school-fellows, they be- 
came known as ‘high spirits’ to 
the college dons and the tuft- 
hunting tutors. It is probable, 
however, that even these long-suf- 
fering individuals would have had 
to take notice of his lordship’s 
vivacious proceedings, had not his 
father died during his first year of 
residence ; and on succeeding to 
the earldom of Ticehurst, Lord 
Etchingham at once left the Uni- 
versity and entered upon London 
life. This means different things to 
different people. To the noble- 
man just interred in the family 
vault at Etchingham, in the pre- 
sence of the Premier and half the 
Cabinet, it had signified the com- 
mencement of a brilliant political 
career. ‘To his son, who had suc- 
ceeded him, it meant the acquisi- 
tion of a stud of racers, the sove- 
reignty of the coffee-room at 
Fluker’s, the well-known sporting 


hotel, and the obsequious homage 
of some of the greatest scoundrels 


in London. The young man de- 
lighted in his position, and felt that 
he had really come into his king- 
dom. His name was in everyone’s 
mouth, and people who scarcely 
could distinguish a racer from a 
towel-horse had heard of young 
Lord Ticehurst. ‘The names of 
the horses which he owned were as 
familiar in the mouths of the most 
general of the ‘ general public,’ the 
amount of the bets which he won 
or lost was talked of in all classes 
of society, and by the ‘ sporting 
worhl’ he was looked upon as the 
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great revivalist of those pastimes 
which are always described by the 
epithets ‘old’ and ‘British.’ The 
fighting of mains of cocks, the 
drawing of badgers, the patronage 
of the rat-pit and the P. R. (‘that 
glorious institution which, while it 
exists among us and is fostered by 
the genial support of such true 
Corinthians as the E— of T—, 
will prevent Englishmen from 
having recourse to the dastardly 
use of the knife,’ as it was prettily 
described by Snish, the fistic re- 
porter of the Zzfe), the frequent 
fuddling of himself with ardent 
spirits, the constant attendance at 
night-saloons, and the never going 
home till morning—come into this 
category. Elderly Haymarket pub- 
licans and night-cabmen began to 
think that the glorious days of 
their youth had returned, when 
they witnessed or listened to the 
pranks of Lord Ticehurst ; and in 
his first London season he had 
established a reputation for gen- 
tlemanly blackguardism and dare- 
devilry quite equal to any in the re- 
cords of the Bow-street Policecourt. 

Needless to say that with 
Lord Ticehurst’s reputation Gilbert 
Lloyd was perfectly familiar, and 
that he had long and ardently de- 
sired the opportunity of making the 
acquaintance of that distinguished 
nobleman. ‘To use his own lan- 
guage, he had ‘done all he knew’ 
to carry out this desirable result ; 
but in vain. There are hawks and 
hawks ; and the birds of prey who 
hovered round Lord ‘Ticehurst 
were far too clever and too hungry 
to allow any of the inferior kind to 
interfere with their spoil. Not that 
Gilbert Lloyd was inferior in any 
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sense, save that of mixing with an 
inferior class. Lord ‘Ticehurst 
knew several men of Lloyd’s set— 
knew them sufficiently to speak to 
them in a manner varying from the 
de haut en bas style which he used 
to his valet to the vulgar familiarity 
with which he addressed his trainer; 
but it would not have suited Gil- 
bert Lloyd to have been thrown in 
his way, and he had carefully 
avoided being presented or be- 
coming known to Lord Ticehurst 
in an inferior position. 

When Gilbert arrived at the 
Badischer Hof, the first person he 
saw at the late ¢ab/e a’héte was Lord 
Ticehurst ; the second was Plater 
Dobbs, who acted as his lordship’s 
henchman, Mentor, and confiden- 
tial upper servant. A stout short 
man, Plater Dobbs (his real name 
was George, and he was supposed 
once to have been a major in some- 
thing, the nickname ‘ Plater’ at- 
taching to him from the quality of 
the racehorses he bred and backed), 
with a red face, the blood strangled 
into it byhis tight bird’s-eye choker, 
a moist eye, a pendulous under lip, 
a short gray whisker and stubbly 
moustache of the same colour, a 
bell-shaped curly-brimmed hat, 
and a wonderful vocabulary of 
oaths. Plater Dobbs was one of the 
old school in everything—one of 
the hard-drinking, hard-riding, hard- 
swearing, five-o’clock-in-the-morn- 
ing old boys. A sportsman of the 
old school, with many recollections 
of Pea-green Hayne, and Colonel 
Berkeley, and the Golden Ball, and 
other lights of other days ; agodless 
abandoned old profligate, illiterate 
and debauched, but with a certain 
old-fashioned knowledge of horse- 
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flesh, an unlimited power of drink- 
ing without being harmed by what 
he drank, and a belief in and an ad- 
herence to ‘the code of honour’ as 
then understood amongst gentle- 
men, as he had proved in person 
on various occasions at home and 
abroad. He had taken entire sway 
over Lord Ticehurst, bought racers 
with the young nobleman’s money, 
and trained and ran them when he 
chose ; went with him everywhere ; 
and was alternately his Mentor and 
his butt—acting in either capacity 
with the greatest equanimity. 
Now, above all other men in the 
world, Lloyd hated Plater Dobbs. 
He had long envied the position 
which the ‘vulgar old cad,’ as he 
called him, had held in regard to 
Lord Ticehurst ; and when he saw 
them together at Baden, his rage 
was extreme, and a desire to sup- 
plant the elderly Mentor at once 
rose in his breast. Not that Gilbert 
had any feeling that the counsels or 
the example given and shown to 
Lord Ticehurst by Plater Dobbs 
were wrong or immoral. All he felt 
about them was that they were 
rococo, old-fashioned, and behind the 
mark of the present day. The ap- 
pointment of ‘confederate’ to sucha 
man as Ticehurst, was one of the 
most splendid chances of a lifetime ; 
and it had now fallen to the lot of a. 
senile debauchee, who was neither 
doing good for himself nor obtain- 
ing credit for his pupil. If Tice- 
hurst were only in 47s hands, what 
would not Gilbert Lloyd do for him 
and for himself? Ticehurst should 
be imhis hands, but how? That was 
the problem which Lloyd set him- 
self to solve. That was the thought 
which haunted him day and night, 
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which dulled his palate to M. Rhein- 
bolt’s choicest f/ats, which even 
made him sometimes inattentive to 
themonotonous cry of the croupiers. 
To secure Plater Dobbs’ position 
would be to land a greater stake 
than could be gained by the most 
unexpected fluke at ‘¢rente et qua- 
rante. Let him only hook Tice- 
hurst, and—vrien ne va plus ! 

An ordinary sharper would have 
taken advantage of the frequent op- 
portunities afforded by theadled’ héte 
and continental life generally, have 
spoken to Lord Ticehurst, and 
managed to secure a speaking ac- 
quaintanceship with him. But Gil- 
bert Lloyd was not an ordinary 
sharper, and he saw clearly enough 
how little that course would tend 
to the end he had in view. He 
foresaw that Plater Dobbs’ jealousy 
would be at once aroused; and that 


while the acquaintance with the 
bear was ripening, the bear-leader 
would have ample opportunity of 


vilifying his would-be rival. He 
put it to himself clearly that suc- 
cess was only to be gained by ad- 
ventitious chance, and that chance 
came thus. 

Among the frequenters of the 
Kursaal was a French gentleman 
of some thirty-five years of age, 
black-bearded, bright-eyed, and 
thin-waisted. André de Prailles 
was this gentleman’s name, Paris 
was his nation, and, to carry out 
the old rhyme, the degradation 
of England and her children was 
apparently his vocation. In _pri- 
vate and in public he took every 
opportunity of saying unpleasant 
things about /a ferfide Albion, and 
the traitors, native and domiciled, 
nourished by her. He had, for a 
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Frenchman, an extraordinary know- 
ledge of English ways and manners 
of life—of life of a certain kind— 
which he amused himself and cer- 
tain of his immediate friends by 
turning into the greatest ridicule. 
He played but little at the tables ; 
indeed those who had watched 
him narrowly avowed that there 
was a certain understanding be- 
tween him and the croufiers, who 
discouraged his attendance; but 
be this as it might, he frequented 
the promenade and the baths, lived 
in very fair style at the Hotel Vic- 
toria, and was ‘a feature’ in the 
society of the place. M. de Prailles’ 
Anglophobia had contented itself 
with disdainful glances at the re- 
presentatives of the land which he 
detested, and with muttering with 
bated breath at all they said and 
did, until the arrival at Baden of 
Mdlle. de Meronville, the cele- 
brated ingénue of the Vaudeville, 
with whom M. de Prailles had an 
acquaintance, and for whom he 
professed an adoration. Maédlle. 
de Meronville was a bright lithe 
little woman, with large black eyes, 
an olive complexion, and what 
Lord Ticehurst called a ‘fuzzy’ 
head of jet-black hair; a plea- 
sant good-natured little woman, 
fond of admiration and donbons 
and good dinners and plenty of 
champagne ; a littlke woman who 
played constantly at the tables, 
screaming with delight when she 
won, and using ‘strange oaths’ 
when she lost—who smoked ciga- 
rettes on the promenade, and ges- 
ticulated wildly, and beat her com- 
panions with her parasol, and, in 
fact, behaved herself as unlike 
a British female as is possible to 
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be imagined. Perhaps it was the 
entire novelty of her style and 
conduct that gave her such a 
charm in the eyes of Lord Tice- 
hurst, for charm she undoubtedly 
had. A devotion to the opposite 
sex had never hitherto been class- 
ed among the weaknesses of that 
amiable nobleman ; but he was so 
completely overcome by the fas- 
cinations of Eugénie de Meron- 
ville, that no youth ever suffered 
more severely from ‘ calf-love’ than 
this reckless roisterer. He fol- 
lowed her about like her shadow ; 
when in her company, after he 
had obtained an introduction to 
her, he would address to her the 
most flowery compliments in a 
curious mélange of tongues; and 
when absent from her he would sit 
and puff his cigar in moody silence, 
obstinately rejecting all efforts to 
withdraw him from his sentimen- 
tal abstraction. Plater Dobbs re- 
garded this new phase in his pupil’s 
character with unspeakable horror, 
and was at his wits’ end to know 
how to put a stop to it. He en- 
deavoured to lead Lord Ticehurst 
into deeper play ; but unless Mdlle. 
de Meronville were at the tables 
the young man would not go near 
them. He organised a little supper- 
party, at which were present two 
newly-arrived and most distinguish- 
ed beauties: an English grass-widow 
whose husband was in India, and 
a Russian lady, who regarded the 


fact of her liege lord’s being ruin- 


ed, and sinking from a position 
of affluence into that of a hotel- 
keeper, as quite enough to excuse 
her leaving him for ever. But 
Ticehurst sulked through the ban- 
quet, and the ladies agreed in 
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voting him déte and mauvais ton. 
The fact was that the man was 
madly in love with Eugénie de 
Meronville, and cared for nothing 
but her society. 

What one does and where one 
goes and with whom one passes 
one’s time is, of course, very easily 
known in a small coterie such as 
that assembled in the autumn at 
Baden; and it is not to be wondered 
at that M. André de Prailles suffered 
many a bad quarter of an hour as he 
witnessed and heard of the amicable 
relations between his fair compa- 
triot and one of the leading repre- 
sentatives of that nation which he 
What added to M. de 
Prailles’ anger was the fact that 
whereas in Paris, where he was 
known to be the friend of certain 
JSeuilletonistes with whom it was 
well for every actress to be on 
good terms, he had had cause for 
believing himself to be well 
thought of by the znugénue of the 
Vaudeville, at Baden, where no 
such inducement existed, he had 
been completely snubbed by Eu- 
and treated with a hauteur 
which set his blood boiling in his 
veins. M. de Prailles resented this 
after his own fashion. First, he 
addressed a passionate letter to his 
idol, reproaching her for her perfidy. 
To this he received a very short, 
and, to tell truth, a very iil-spelt, 
answer, in which the goddess re- 
plied that it was not his ‘afar,’ 
and that she would behave herself 
‘come je voulai’ wheresoever and 
with whomsoevershe pleased. Then 
he took to a more open course of 
defiance—following on the trail of 
Mdlle. de Meronvilleand Lord Tice- 
hurst, standing behind them at the 


detested. 


génie, 
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table, occupying adjacent seats to 
theirs in the Kursaal or on the 
promenade, and enunciating, in by 
no means a hushed voice, his 
opinion on Englishmen in general 
and Lord Ticehurst in particular. 
But Lord Ticehurst’s comprehen- 
sion of the French language was 
limited, his comprehension of the 
English language, as spoken by M. 
de Prailles, was still more limited ; 
and the strongest comment with 
which he favoured his opponent's 
ravings was a muttered inquiry as 
to what ‘that d—d little French- 
man was jabbering about.’ 

At last, one night, the long- 
threatened explosion took place. 
A sudden storm of wind and rain 
swept down from the Black Forest, 
and the curious vehicle attached to 
the Hétel d’Angleterre was sent for 
to convey Mdlle. de Meronville 
from the Kursaal to her rooms. 
The little actress had been playing 
with great ill-luck, and had been 
duly waited. upon by Lord Tice- 
hurst; but at the moment when the 
arrival of the droschky was notified 
to her, he had been called into 
another part of the room by Plater 
Dobbs, and only arrived in time to 
see her, mortified and angry, being 
conducted to the carriage on the 
arm of M. de Prailles. Rushing 
forward to make his excuses, Lord 
Ticehurst caught his foot in the 
train of Mdlle. de Meronville’s 
gown, and, amid a suppressed burst 
of laughter from the bystanders, 
pulled her backwards and fell for- 
ward himself. He had scarcely 
recovered himself when the roll of 
the departing vehicle was in his 
ears, and M. de Prailles was stand- 
ing before him fuming. 


‘An accident? nothing of the 
sort! Expres! tout a fait expres ? 

A crowd gathered at the ominous 
words and at the tone of voice in 
which they were uttered: Plater 
Dobbs and Gilbert Lloyd foremost 
amongst the concurrents, the one 
flushed and excited, the other cool 
and collected ; Lord Ticehurst, very 
pale, and with an odd twitching in 
the muscles of his mouth. 

‘Itwas no accident, that tumble !’ 
shrieked M. de Prailles. ‘It was 
a studied insult offered to a lady by 
a barbarian! Expres, entendez-vous, 
messieurs, expres ?? 

Then, seeing that his opponent 
stood motionless, the little French- 
man drew himself on tiptoes, and 
hissed out, 

‘Et il ne dit rien? Décidément, 
milor, vous étes un lache!’ and he 
made a movement as though he 
would have struck Lord Ticehurst 
with his open hand. 

But Plater Dobbs, who had been 
puffing and fuming and gasping for 
breath, caught the angry French- 
man by the arm, and called out, 

‘Holla, none of that! We'll 
produce our man when he’s wanted. 
We don’t want any rough-and- 
tumble here! Ady, party, mossoo! 

‘Au diable, ivrogne £ was all the 
response which M. de Prailles chose 
to make to this elegant appeal; but 
he turned to some of his com- 
patriots, and said, ‘Regardez donc 
la figure de ce milor laf And in 
truth Lord Ticehurst was almost 
livid, and the chair against which 
he was leaning trembled in his 
grasp. At that moment Gilbert 
Lloyd stepped forward. 

‘There’s no question of pro- 
ducing any man on this occasion, 
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except a gensdarme, said he, ad- 
dressing Plater Dobbs. 

A hush fell on the little crowd— 
the Englishmen silenced by what 
they heard, the foreigners by the 
effect which they saw the words 
had produced. Only Dobbs spoke, 
and he said, ‘What the devil do 
you mean ?” 

‘What [ say,’ replied Lloyd ; 
‘it’s impossible for Lord Ticehurst 
to fight this fellow, with a con- 
temptuous wave of the hand at 
De Prailles. ‘I’ve long thought I 
recognised him ; now I’m sure of 
it. I don’t know what he calls 
himself now, but he used to an- 
swer to the name of Louis three 
years ago, when he was a billiard- 
marker at the rooms over the Ten- 
nis-court, just out of the Hay- 
market.’ 

‘Tu mens, canaille? screamed M. 
de Prailles, rushing at him; but 
Gilbert Lloyd caught his adversary 
by the throat, and with every nerve 
in his lithe frame strung to its 
tightest pitch, shook him to and fro. 

‘Drop that!’ he said; ‘drop 
that, or by the Lord Ill fling you 
out of the window. You know the 
height you’d have to fall! and 
with one parting shake he threw the 
Frenchman from him. ‘I’m glad 
my memory served me so well ; it 
would have been impossible for 
your lordship to have gone out 
with such a fellow.’ ; 


M. André de Prailles left Baden 
very early the next morning: but 
the events of that night affected 
more than him. Although he was 
not of a grateful or recognisant 
nature, Lord Ticehurst felt keenly 
the material assistance which Gil- 
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bert Lloyd afforded him at what in 
his inmost heart his lordship knew 
to have been a most critical and un- 
pleasant time, and he showed at 
once that he appreciated this assist- 
ance at its proper value. He made 
immediate advances of friendship 
to Gilbert, which advances Gilbert 
received with sufficient xonchalance 
to cause them to be repeated with 
double ardour. At the same time he 
by no means declined the acquaint- 
ance which Lord Ticehurst offered 
him, and in the course of various 
colloquies contrived to indoctrinate 
his lordship with a notion of his 
extraordinary ’cuteness in things in 
general, and in matters pertaining to 
the turf and to society in particular. 
The world, as viewed through Gil- 
bert Lloyd’s glasses, had to Lord 
Ticehurst quite a different aspect 
to that under which he had hitherto 
seen it, and he raged against oppor- 
tunities missed and stupid courses 
taken while under the tutelage of 
Plater Dobbs. To rid himself of 
that worthy’s companionship and 
to instal Gilbert Lloyd in his-place 
was a task which Lord Ticehurst 
set himself at once, and carried out 
with great speed and success. He 
found little opposition from the 
Plater. That worldly-wise old per- 
son had seen how matters stood 
—‘ how the cat jumped,’ as he 
phrased it—from the first, and was 
perfectly prepared to receive his 
congé, Nor, indeed, was he altoge- 
ther displeased at the arrangement. 
His good qualities were few enough, 
but among them was the possession 
of personal pluck and courage, and 
a horror of anyone in whom these 
lacking. knew 
Etchingham was a duffer, sir,’ he 


were ‘I always 
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would say in after-days—‘ a pig- 
headed, obstinate, mean duffer— 
but I never thought he was a cur 
until that night. He was in a blue 
funk, I tell you—in a blue funk of 
a d—d little Frenchman that he 
could have swallowed whole! I 
don’t complain, sir. He hasn’t 
behaved badly to me, and I hope 
he'll find he’s done right in holding 
on to Master Lloyd. <A devilish 
slippery customer that, sir. But 
him and me couldn’t have been 
the same after I saw he funked 
that Frenchman, and so perhaps 
it’s better as it is.’ So Major Plater 
Dobbs retired on an allowance of 
three hundred a year from his ex- 
pupil to the cheerful city of York, 
and this history knows him no 
more, 

When Gilbert Lloyd returned to 
England in time to accompany his 
patron to Doncaster, where they 
witnessed the shameful defeat of 
all Lord Ticehurst’s horses, which 
had been trained under the Dobbs’ 
régime, he felt that he had made 
his coup; but he did not antici- 
pate such success as fell to his lot. 
By an excellent system of tactics, 
the mainspring of which was to 
make himself sought instead of 
to seek, and to speak his mind 
unreservedly upon all points on 
which he was consulted, taking 
care never to interfere in cases 
where his opinion was not asked, 
he obtained a complete ascen- 
dency over the young man, who, 
after a very short time, made him 
overseer, not merely of his stable, 
but of his house, his establishment, 
and his estates. And excellently 
did Lloyd perform the functions 
then allotted to him. He had a 
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clear head for business, and a keen 
eye for ‘a good thing,’ and as a 
large portion of all Lord Tice- 
hurst’s luck and success was shared 
by his ‘confederate,’ it was not 
surprising that Lloyd employed his 
time and brains in planning and 
achieving successes. Not a little 
of his good fortune Lloyd owed to 
keeping in with his former allies 
the Ring-men, who were treated 
by him with a frank cordiality 
which stood him in excellent stead, 
and who were delighted to find that 
one of their own order, as they 
judged him, could climb to such 
a height without becoming stuck- 
up or spiteful. The old trainer, 
the jockeys, and all the Dobbs’ 
satellites were swept away as soon 
as Gilbert Lloyd came into power, 
and were so well replaced that 
Lord Ticehurst’s stud, which had 
previously been the laughing-stock 
of Tattersall’s, now contained seve- 
ral animals of excellent repute, and 
one or two from which the greatest 
things were expected. 

Nor was the change less _re- 
markable in Lord Ticehurst him- 
self. Of course his new Mentor 
would have lacked the inclination, 
even if he had had the power, to 
withdraw his pupil from turf-life ; 
but to a certain extent he made 
him understand the meaning and 
the value of the saying ‘ wodlesse 
oblige’ It was understood that 
henceforward Lord  Ticehurst’s 
horses were run ‘on the square,’ 
and that there was to be no more 
‘ pulling,’ or ‘roping,’ or any other 
chicanery. And after a good deal 
of patience and persuasion Gilbert 
Lloyd succeeded in indoctrinating 
his patron with the notion that it 
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was scarcely worth while keeping 
up the reputation of being ‘ British’ 
with a small portion of the com- 
munity at the expense of disgusting 
all the rest; that if one had no 
original taste in the matter of cos- 
tume, and needs must copy some- 
one else, there were styles not 
simpler perhaps, but at all events 
as becoming as those of the groom ; 
and that all the literary homage of 
the Life scarcely repaid a gentle- 
man for having to associate with 
such blackguards as he met in his 
patronage of the prize-ring, the 
cock-pit, and the rat-hunt. The 
young man, who being young was 
impressionable, was brought to see 
the force of these various argu- 
ments ; more easily, doubtless, be- 
cause they were put to him in a 
remarkably skilful way, without 
dictation and without deference— 
simply as the suggestions of a man 
of the world to another, worldling, 
the force of which he, from his 
worldly knowledge, would _per- 
fectly understand and appreciate. 
And so, within a year after sub- 
mitting himself to Gilbert Lloyd’s 
tutelage, Lord Ticehurst, who had 
been universally regarded as a 
‘cub’ and a ‘tiger,’ was admitted 
to be a doosid good fellow, and 
his friends laid all the improvement 
to Gilbert Lloyd. 

Amongst those friends, perhaps 
the warmest of Lloyd’s supporters 
was Lord Ticehurst’s aunt, Lady 
Carabas. Lady Carabas had al- 
ways delighted to have it thought 
that she wasa femme incomprise; that 
while she was looked upon as the 
mere worldling, the mere butterfly 
of fashion, she had a soul—not the 
immortal part of her system which 
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she took notice of once a week in 
St. Barnabas’s Church, but such a 
Soul as poets and metaphysical 
writers spell with a large S,—a Soul 
for poetry, romance, love, and all 
those other things which are never 
heard of in polite neighbourhoods. 
The Marquis of Carabas was quite 
unaware of the existence of this 
portion of his wife’s attributes, and 
if he had known of it, it is probable 
it would have made very little dif- 
ference to him: it was nothing to 
eat, nothing to be shot at or angled 
for, at least with a gun or a rod, so 
had no interest for his lordship. 
But there was always someone suf- 
ficiently intimate with Lady Ca- 
rabas to be intrusted with the 
secret of the existence of this Soul, 
and to be permitted to share in its 
aspirations. Lady Carabas had 
married very early in life, and al- 
though she had two large and whis- 
kered sons, she was yet a remark- 
ably handsome woman; so hand- 
some, so genial, and so winning, 
that there were few men who would 
not have been gratified by her no- 
tice. And here let it be said, that 
all her friendships—she had many, 
though never more than one at the 
same time—were perfectly platonic 
in their nature. She pined to be 
understood—she wanted nothing 


else, she said; but people remarked 
that those whom she allowed to un- 
derstand her were always distin- 
guished either by rank, good looks, 


or intellect. The immediate pre- 
decessor of Gilbert Lloyd in do- 
minion over Lady Carabas’ Soul, 
was an Italian singer with a straight 
nose, a curling brown beard, and a 
pair of luminous gray eyes; and he 
in his turn had supplanted a Prince 
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of the Blood. Gilbert Lloyd was 
prime favourite now, and was treat- 
ed accordingly by the ‘ regulars’ in 
Beaumanoir-square. It was Lady 
Carabas’ boast that she could be 
‘all things to all men.’ Thus while 
her Soul had gushed with the regal 
romance of Arthur and Guinevere 
in its outpourings to the Prince—an 
honest gentleman of limited intel- 
lect and conversation restricted to 
the utterance of an occasional 
‘Hum, haw, Jove !—it had burned 
with republican ardour in its con- 
ference with the exiled Italian ; and 
was now imbued with the spirit of 
Ruff, Be//, Bailey,and other leading 
turf-guides, in its lighter dalliance 
with Gilbert Lloyd. And this kind 
of thing suited Lloyd very well,and 
tended to secure his position with 
Lord Ticehurst. 

At the time of Gilbert Lloyd's 
introduction to Miles Challoner at 
Carabas House, that position was 
settled and secured. Not merely 
was Lord Ticehurst, to all appear- 
ance, utterly dependent on his 
Mentor for aid and advice in every 
action of his life, but Lloyd’s supre- 
macy in the Ticehurst household 
was recognised and acquiesced in 
by all friends and members of the 
family. It was so recognised, so 
apparently secure, and withal so 
pleasant, that Lloyd had put aside 
any doubt ot the possibility of 
its ever being done away with; and 


the first idea of such a catastrophe 


came to him as the old name, so 
long unheard, sounded once more 
in his ears, and as in the handsome 
man before him he recognised his 
elder brother. Miles Challoner, 
as we have seen, sought safety in 
flight. Gilbert Lloyd, the younger 
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man, but by far the older worldling, 
soon recovered from his temporary 
disquietude, so far as his looks 
were concerned, and gazed after 
the vanishing figure of his brother 
with eyebrows uplifted in apparent 
wonderment at his gaucherie. But 
in the solitude of his chamber, be- 
fore he went to bed that morning, 
he faced the subject manfully, and 
thought it out under all its various 
aspects. 

Would Miles betray him? That 
was the chief point. The blood 
surged up in his pale face, and the 
beating of his heart was plainly 
audible to himself as he thought of 
that contingency, and foresaw the 
unalterable and immediate result. 
Exposure ! proved to have been 
living for years under an assumed 
name and in a false position—A 
slight ray of hope here. The real 
name and the real position were 
incomparably better than those he 
had assumed. Had he not rather 
lost than gained by—Dashed out 
at once? Why did he hide his 
name and position? Forced to. 
Why? O, that story must never 
be given up, or he would be lost in- 
deed. And then his thoughts di- 
gressed, and he found himself pic- 
turing in his memory that last night 
in the old house—that farewell of 
Rowley Court. Good God! how 
he recollected it all !—the drive in 
the dog-cart through the long lanes 
redolent of May; the puzzled face 
of the old coachman, who knew 
young Master was going away, and 
yet could not make out why old 
Master, and Master Miles, and the 
household had not turned out to 
wish him ‘God speed; the last 
glimpse which, as he stood at the 
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station-door, he caught of the dog- 
cart thridding its way homewards 
through the lanes, almost every 
inch of which he knew. Would 
Miles betray him? No, he thought 
not—at least wilfully and inten- 
tionally. If the Miles of to-day 
had the same characteristics as he 
remembered in the boy, he had an 
amount of pride which would ren- 
der it impossible for him to move 
in the matter. Impossible! Yes, 
because to move in it would be to 
announce to the world that he, the 
Squire of Rowley Court, was the 
brother of Mr. Lloyd the turfite, 
the ‘confederate’ of Lord Tice- 
hurst, the—and Gilbert cursed the 
pride which would make his bro- 
ther look down upon him, even 
though to that pride he principally 
looked for his own safety. But 


might not Miles unintentionally 


blunder and blurt out the secret? 
He had been hot-headed and vio- 
lent of speech as a boy, and his 
conduct at Carabas House on the 
introduction had proved that he 
had no command over his feelings. 
This was what it was to have to 
do with fools. And then Gilbert 
Lloyd recollected that, on the only 
other occasion in his life when the 
chance of compromising his future 
was in the hands of another per- 
son, it was his wife to whom the 
chance was allotted ; and he re- 
membered the perfect security 
which he felt in her sense and 
discretion. His wife! He had not 
thought of her for a very long time. 
He wondered where she was and 
what she was doing. He wondered 
whether she had altered in per- 
sonal appearance, whether anyone 
else had—pshaw ! what the deuce 
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did it matter to him? Neverthe- 
less he angrily quickened the step 
with which he was pacing the room 
as the thought crossed his mind. 
O no, Miles would not betray him! 
There were other reasons why he 
should not. Did he not — per- 
haps it was a mistake after all his 
having broken with Gertrude in 
that manner? She would have been 
in his way here and there, perhaps ; 
but she was wonderfully accom- 
modating, even in letting 
have his own way so far as com- 


him 


ing and going were concerned ; 
and how shrewd and clear-headed 
she was! So good-looking too! 
He found himself idly tracing her 
profile with his finger on the table 
in front of him. Strange girl— 
what an odd light there was on 
her face that—that night when 
they parted! And Harvey Gore— 
O, good Lord! what had started 
that vein of thought? That con- 
founded meeting with Miles had 
upset him entirely. Harvey Gore! 
—did Gertrude suspect ?— she 
knew. He was certain she knew, 
and that was what— It was for 
the best that he had got rid of her ; 
for the best that he was on his own 
hook—only himself to consult and 
rely upon, and no one else witha 
chance of selling him. All women 
were unreliable, and interfered with 
business. By the way, what was 
that Ticehurst was saying as they 
came away in the brougham about 
some woman who had sung in the 
early part of the evening, before 
he got to Carabas House? Tice- 
hurst was wonderfully enthusiastic 
for him—such a face, such a figure, 
such a lovely voice! These rap- 
tures meant nothing serious, Gil- 
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bert supposed ; at all events he in- 
tended to take care that they should 
mean nothing serious. That affair 
of Eugénie de Meronville, when 
Ticehurst’s admiration very nearly 
brought him under an infuriated 
Frenchman’s fire, had been of in- 
finite service, Gilbert reflected with 
a grin, in cooling his lordship’s love 
ardour, and indeed had kept him 
very much aloof from the sex. It 
was better so; if Lord Ticehurst 
married, more than half Gilbert 
Lloyd’s influence would be gone, if 
indeed the turf were not abandon- 
ed, and the ‘ confederate’ chasséd ; 
and any other arrangement in which 
a woman might be concerned would 
be equally unsatisfactory. Fancy 
his having seen Miles, and heard 
the old name too! How much 
did Miles know? He turned on 


his heel as if——— and yet the old 


man would never have told him. 
His pride would have prevented 
that ; at all events nothing could 
be gained by keeping awake now. 
He had thought it out, and de- 
cided that, for several reasons, 
his brother would not betray him ; 
and so Gilbert Lloyd turned into 
bed, and slept as peacefully and as 
easily as the darkest schemers 
often do, despite all the romanc- 
ists say to the contrary. 

Next day he was walking through 
the Park with his patron, on their 
way to Tattersall’s, when, just as 
they crossed the Drive, a brougham 
dashed rapidly by them. Lord 
Ticehurst clutched his compan- 
ion’s arm, and said eagerly, ‘ Look, 
Gilbert—quick ! there she is.’ Gil- 
bert Lloyd looked round, and said 
in a tone of irritation, * What? 
Who? ‘The girl who sang last 
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night at Carabas’s. The stunner 
I told you of.” ‘Then I wish the 
stunner had gone some other way,’ 
said Lloyd. ‘I didn’t even have 
the satisfaction of seeing her; and 
I was just totting up how we stood 
on the Ascot Cup, and you've 
startled all the figures out of my 
head.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE LINNET’S CAGE. 


Mrs. BLoxam had had no reason 
to regret the, assent which she had 
given to the proposition made to 
her by her ex-pupil Gertrude Lloyd. 
The arrangement had turned out 
successfully, and the far-seeing 
astute lady, who had had quite 
enough of schoolkeeping consider- 
ably before she saw her way to 
the abandonment of that uncon- 
genial occupation, soon began to 
see visions and dream dreams of a 
very different and much more enjoy- 
able kind of life in the future. For 
a calm person, not to be taken in 
by appearances, and _ habitually 
distrustful of first impressions, 
Mrs. Bloxam may be said to have 
been astonished when she beheld 
her former pupil, after the lapse of 
two years and a half, during which 
Gertrude had been learning expe- 
rience in a school which, though 
always severe, was sufficiently 
varied; and Mrs. Bloxam, when 
she remembered the girl at all, 
thought of her only as the clever 
and handsome pupil, who had out- 
witted her indeed (but that was a 
feat which she was not likely to 
overrate—she never imposed any 
magnified notion of her own vigi- 
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lance upon herself), but who was 
not likely to turn out in any way 
remarkable. Gertrude’s letter had 
struck her rather forcibly as being 
out of the common way; apart 
from the unusual nature of the cir- 
cumstances which had given rise 
to it, its coolness, firmness, and 
business-like precision were not 
common in the schoolmistress’s 
experience of feminine correspon- 
dence ; and there was nothing in 
her previous knowledge of Ger- 
trude’s intellect and character 
which would have naturally led 
her to take such a manifestation 
of those qualities for granted. Mrs. 
Bloxam thought a good deal about 
Gertrude’s letter in the interval 
between the receipt of it and the 


arrival of its writer. It occurred 


to her that the girl who took her 
life into her own management, after 


the clear cool-headed fashion in 
which it was plain that Gertrude 
was acting, must have been rather 
a difficult wife to manage, and not 
a particularly safe one to deceive 
and injure. From thinking of Ger- 
trude as the wife and the enemy of 
Gilbert Lloyd, it was an easy tran- 
sition to think of Gertrude as pos- 
sibly her (Mrs. Bloxam’s) enemy— 
easy, not pleasant—and significantly 
encouraging to that lady, in the 
resolution she had formed, to treat 
Gertrude in all respects well, and 
with loyalty. Mrs. Bloxam con- 
ceived, in the course of her cogita- 
tions, a very reasonable certainty 
that Gertrude had developed into 
a kind of person, who, if she made 
up her mind to discover the secret 
of her birth, parentage, and pre- 
vious position, would inevitably 
do so, or make herself extremely 
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disagreeable in the process of 
failure. When this notion asso- 
ciated itself with the recollection 
of the comfortable sums of money 
which she ‘had continued to re- 
ceive for Gertrude’s benefit, when 
Gertrude was absent and her fate 
unknown, Mrs. Bloxam congratu- 
lated herself on the course she had 
adopted, and made such virtuous 
resolutions that she would advance 
Gertrude’s interests in every way 
within her power, that she soon 
succeeded in compounding with 
her conscience for the—indiscre- 
tion. 

When Gertrude made her ap- 
pearance at the Vale House, Mrs. 
Bloxam’s anticipations were more 
than fulfilled. The young woman’s 
easy and assured grace of manner, 
the calmness with which she in- 
ducted herself into the place which 
she had assigned to herself in the 
establishment, and the conviction 
with which she inspired Mrs. 
Bloxam that, if she desired to 
possess her confidence, she must 
patiently await the time and man- 
ner of her accordance of it, at her 
own will, were simply inimitable. 
The schoolmistress contemplated 
the girl with wonder and secret 
admiration. She had seen so much 
of the vapidity, the frivolity, the 
dependence, and the littleness of 
feminine human nature, that (as 
she did not care for Gertrude 
sufficiently to be alarmed by the 
dangerous side of her complex 
character) it was a positive plea- 
sure to her to observe a disposi- 
tion so exceptional. In person 
she was also changed and much 
improved, though Mrs. Bloxam 
was not slow to notice the discor- 
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dant expression which occasionally 
deprived her face of its youthful- 
ness by lending it an intensity be- 
yond her years. 

Gertrude Lloyd had been settled 
at the Vale House for more than 
a week, and had entered on her 
duties with a grave alacrity which 
surprised Mrs. Bloxam, whose re- 
collection of her as a desultory 
pupil had left her unprepared to 
find the girl an active and consci- 
entious teacher, before she accorded 
to Mrs. Bloxam any more confi- 
dence than that which her letter 
had conveyed. When so much 
time had elapsed, she informed 
Mrs. Bloxam that she intended to 
commence her singing - lessons, 
and invited that lady to be pre- 
sent at the trial of her voice. The 
masters who attended at the Vale 
House were all of a superior class, 
and Gertrude was satisfied to abide 
by the opinion which Signor da 
Capo should express concerning 
her musical capacity. The testi- 
mony of that dark-eyed and sen- 
timental exile was most reassuring ; 
he had rarely heard such a voice 
as Miss Lambert’s, and it was per- 
fectly fresh and uninjured, suscep- 
tible of the highest training. He 
could conscientiously assure Miss 
Lambert no concert-singer in Lon- 
don possessed a finer organ, not 
even Mademoiselle Roulade, who 
was just then making such a sen- 
sation at the private concerts of 
the nobility—she was quite the 
rage at Carabas House in parti- 
cular. 

Miss Grace Lambert was not 
interested in Mademoiselle Rou- 
lade, and cut the worthy signor’s 
raptures rather unceremoniously 
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short ; but he produced a second 
edition of them for the benefit of 
Mrs. Bloxam, when Miss Lambert 
had left the room, and evinced so 
much curiosity concerning Miss 
Lambert’s future plans, throwing 
out hints of the advantage to be 
derived from the judicious promul- 
gation of reports as avant-coureurs 
of a débutante, that Mrs. Bloxam 
felt convinced of his sincerity, and 
forthwith began to form a pleasant 
scheme for the future in her fancy. 

On the same evening Gertrude 
requested audience of Mrs. Bloxam 
in her private sitting-room; and 
having been cordially welcomed, 
briefly expressed her appreciation 
of the kindness with which she 
had been received at the Vale 
House, and asked Mrs. Bloxam’s 
opinion of what Signor da Capo 
had said. Mrs. Bloxam thought 
nothing could be more satisfactory, 
nothing more encouraging ; and if 
Gertrude really intended to become 
a public singer— 

‘I do intend it,’ interrupted Ger- 
trude, with a slight expressive 
frown ; ‘understand this once for 
all, Mrs. Bloxam, my mind is quite 
made up. I may succeed, I may 
fail; but at least I will make the 
attempt; and I feel that I shad/ 
succeed. I am confident this will 
not be a losing speculation for 
you.’ 

‘ My dear girl,’ said Mrs. Bloxam, 
—and she said it quite sincerely, 
with true interest: there had been a 
fascination for her about the girl 
since her return, a charm partly 
arising from the uncommonness of 
her disposition and manners, and 
partly from the elder woman’s dim 
perception of the pitifulness of her 
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story,—‘ I am not thinking about 
that. I am thinking about you, 
and of what you must have suffered, 
to have made you turn your back 
so resolutely on your past life. You 
are so young, Gertrude.’ 

‘Grace, if you please,’ said the 
younger woman, and she touched 
Mrs. Bloxam’s hand for a moment. 
In the slight caress there was a 
little softening, and the other took 
advantage of it. 

‘You may trust me, my dear, 
you may indeed,’ she said. ‘I don’t 
pretend to be disinterested in many 
of the occurrences of my life; I 
could not afford to be so—no 
woman can who has her bread to 
earn—and I have not acted dis- 
interestedly towards. you; but I 
will if you will trust me.’ 

An unusual expression of gentle- 
ness was in Mrs. Bloxam’s face, 
and her shallow shifty blue eyes 
grew almost deep and almost steady 
under the influence of unwonted 
feeling. 

Gertrude sat still before her, with 
downcast eyes. A little interval of 
silence passed, and then she looked 
up, and spoke. 

‘I will trust you, Mrs. Bloxam, 
as much as I can ever trust anyone 
in this world. I am separated for 
ever, of my own free will, by my 


own irrevocable decision from my 


husband. I cannot tell you why 
in more than general terms. Gil- 
bert Lloyd is a bad man—I am not 
a particularly good woman ; but I 
could not live with him, and I trust 
I may never see him again. My 
life is at my own disposal now; I 
have no friend but you.’ 

There was no tremor in her 
voice, no quiver through her slight 
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frame, as this young girl gave so 
terrible an account of herself. 

‘ But ifhe claims you?’ said Mrs. 
Bloxam. 

* He will never claim me,’ replied 
Gertrude ; and there was that in her 
voice and in her look which carried 
conviction to her hearer’s mind. 
‘ He is more than dead to me—he 
is as though he had never lived.’ 

‘My poor child, how wretched 
you must be!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Bloxam, almost involuntarily. 

*I am not wretched,’ said Ger- 
trude; and again she frowned slight- 
ly, and again her face looked old, 
and her voice sounded hard. ‘I 
feel that there has been a chapter 
of misery and of degradation in the 
story of my life; but I have closed 
it for ever. I will never speak of 
it again, I will never think of it 
again, if by any effort of my will I 
can keep my mind clear of it. I am 
young, strong, clever, and ambi- 
tious ; and I am not the first woman 
who has made a tremendous mis- 
take, and incurred a dreadful pe- 
nalty, in the outset of her life ; but 
I daresay few, if any, have had 
such a chance of escape from the 
consequences as I have. I will 
take the fullest advantage ofit. And 
now, Mrs. Bloxam, we will talk of 
this no more. Let that man’s name 
be as dead to you and me, as all 
feeling about him is dead in my 
heart for ever; and help me to 
make a new line in life for myself.’ 

Mrs. Bloxam looked at her 
silently, and sighed. Then 
said : 


she 


‘ You are a strange young woman, 
and have suffered some great wrongs 
I am sure. It shall be as you wish, 
my dear, and I will try to forget 
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that you ever were anything but 
Grace Lambert. And now let us 
talk of affairs—yours and mine, if 
you like; for I have something to 
tell you, and to consult you about.’ 

Gertrude looked round her, and 
smiled. The scene of their inter- 
view and its associations were 
strangely familiar to her. It seemed 
as though it were only the other 
day she had sat in that same room, 
summoned to a consultation with 
Mrs. Bloxam about the expenditure 
of her quarter’s allowance, and the 
fashion of her summer costume. 
The same bureau lay open, dis- 
closing a collection of tradesman’s 
books and bills of well-known as- 
pect. Gertrude knew in which of 
the little drawers the reserve of 
prospectuses, in which the innu- 
merable and incomparable advan- 
tages of the Vale House were set 
forth, was kept. A low chair, with 
a straight, upright, uncompromising 
back, whereon a very frosty-looking 
bunch of yellow dahlias had been 
worked in harsh worsted by a grate- 
ful pupil, stood in the position it 
had always occupied within Ger- 
trude’s memory, beside the bureau. 
It was known as ‘ the client’s chair.’ 
Moved by a familiar impulse, Ger- 
trude rose and seated herself in this 
chair, and looked up at Mrs. Blox- 
am, with the old look so completely 
banished from her face, with so ex- 
actly the same girlish smile which 
she remembered, that Mrs. Bloxam 
started. 

‘You might have never gone 
away,’ she said, ‘for all the change 
there is in you now. What a cha- 
meleon you are Gertrude—’ 

‘Grace? said Gertrude once 
more ; and then the consultation, 
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whose details there is no need to 
follow, as they will be made plain 
by their results, proceeded without 
interruption. 

. * = * 

Signor da Capo was right in his 
judgment of Miss Lambert’s voice. 
Her industry in the study of her 
art, her unflinching labour, and her 
great talent were alike conspicuous. 
After the interview with Mrs. Blox- 
am, Miss Lambert did not make 
her appearance very often in the 
schoolroom, and it was rumoured 
that she was not going to be ex- 
actly ateacher. This report proved 
to be correct. She gave a few 
occasional lessons, but only in a 
casual way; and it was understood 
among the pupils that not only did 
Miss Lambert receive lessons of 
preternatural duration from Signor 
da Capo, but that she went very 
often into London, and took in- 
struction from a still more eminent 
professor of music, a beatified crea- 
ture, glorious on the boards of the 
Italian Opera. It was even said, 
and with truth, that Miss Lambert’s 
singing was beginning to be talked 
of outside the precincts of the Vale 
House ; and that great ladies with 
coronets on their carriages and 
pocket -handkerchiefs had ques- 
tioned Signor da Capo about his 
gifted pupil, and even called on 
Mrs. Bloxam. When these tru- 
mours had been for some time in 
circulation, and Grace Lambert’s 
appearance in the schoolroom 
had become an event so rare as 
not to be looked for more than 
once in ten days or so, another 
report, and one of a startling na- 
ture, disturbed the small world of 
the Establishment for young La- 
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dies. This tremendous oz dif fore- 
told an event of no less moment 
than the relinquishment of the 
‘Establishment’ by Mrs. Bloxam, 
and that lady’s retirement into 
the genteel tranquillity of pri- 
vate life. The Vale House had 
been disposed of; so ran the ru- 
mour; and Mrs. Bloxam was com- 
municating with the ‘parents and 
guardians,’ and making over her 
interest and ‘connection’ to her 
successor. The announcement 
would be made at breaking-up 
time. Much excitement prevail- 
ed. Most of the young ladies 
entertained a lively hope that 
their parents would not feel unre- 
served confidence in the successor, 
and that thus they should gain an 
indeterminate addition to the va- 
cation. Those who had no such 
hope rather liked the novelty of 
the substitution. They ‘didn’t mind 
old Bloxam ;—but anything new 
must be welcome. For once ru- 
mour was not mistaken. When 
breaking-up time came, Mrs. Blox- 
am took leave of her dear young 
charges in a touching speech, and 
consigned them, with many ex- 
pressions of interest, to the care 
of the Misses Toppit, who were 
henceforth to preside over the Vale 
House. 

{t was generally understood that 
Mrs. Bloxam’s retirement had taken 
place under pecuniary conditions 
of a satisfactory character, and that 
Mr. Dexter had acted in the mat- 
ter with becoming zeal for the in- 
terests of his client. A few days 
after the departure of her ‘dear 
young friends’ for their several 
homes, Mrs. Bloxam left the Vale 
House. She was accompanied 
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by Grace Lambert, who remarked, 
as they drove away, ‘It must be 
painful to you, after all, to leave a 
place where you have lived so long.’ 

‘No,’ said Mrs. Bloxam, ‘it is 
not. J feel what the girls fancy 
about it: I have had too much 
work and too little play there, to 
be able to regret the Vale House.’ 

* * * * 

The carriage placed at her dis- 
posal by the Marchioness of Cara- 
bas whirled Miss Grace Lambert, 
after her brilliantly successful first 
appearance at Carabas House, to 
a small but remarkably pretty villa 
at Bayswater. The detached house, 
intensely modern and white, with 
the largest possible windows for its 
size, and the prettiest possible or- 
namentation about it—of carved 
wood in the Swiss style, and curly 
iron railings and posts and veran- 
dahs in the Birmingham style, with 
neat flower-beds, the colours all 
en suite, in the miniature Tuileries 
style—was very pretty and very 
comfortable. Mrs. Bloxam inter- 
ested herself in every detail of the 
small establishment, which she had 
not found any difficulty in ‘start- 
ing’ with her own funds, and which 
she fully expected to be able to 
maintain most creditably with those 
which should accrue from the suc- 
cess of Miss Grace Lambert, about 
which she was assured by competent 
authorities no reasonable doubt 
could be entertained. 

And now that success seemed to 
be assured indeed. The little cote- 
rie which was wont to assemble 
almost daily at the villa would re- 
joice hugely on the morrow of the 
grand concert at Carabas House, 
and the grand Carabas Marchio- 
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ness would no doubt speed the 
fame of her frotégée’s success far 
and wide in the most profitable 
directions. 

The Marchioness had ‘taken up’ 
Signor da Capo’s favourite pupil, 
concerning whom the gushing Ita- 
lian was wont to tell wonderful 
things, while he was pretending to 
administer instruction to the Lady 
Angelica, the beautiful and accom- 
plished daughter of the most noble 
the Marchioness, who had a re- 
markably pretty throat, which the 
singing attitude exhibited in a fa- 
vourable light, but who possessed 
about as much talent for music, or 
indeed for anything, as the favour- 
ite Persian cat of the most noble. 
Signor da Capo was very good- 
looking, and was one of those who, 
at a respectable distance, and in a 
modified sense, ‘understood’ the 
Marchioness, and she responded 
to his gushing communications 
about Miss Lambert’s talents and 
attractions, and the inevitable /w- 
rore which she was indubitably to 
create, by a vehemently-expressed 
desire to befriend that young lady, 
and an amiable determination to 
bring her out at Carabas House, 
and soat once serve Miss Lambert, 
and prevent Lady Lowndes, who 
was her intimate enemy, and a 
rival patroness of genius, art, litera- 
ture, and fashionable religion, from 
‘getting hold of’ the promising 
young débutante. The pleasure of 
the honest signor—who was truly 
interested in his young friend, and 
who religiously believed every word 
he had said in her favour—when 
Lady Carabas announced her in- 
tention of making Miss Lambert’s 
acquaintance, was genuine and de- 
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monstrative, and he readily gave 
the pledge which she exacted from 
him, that he would not let Lady 
Lowndes know of the existence of 
this unsunned treasure. 

‘I cannot answer for the discre- 
tion of M—, my lady,’ said the 
signor ; ‘ he knows Miss Lambert’s 
genius as well as I do, and he goes 
to Lady Lowndes oftener than I 
do ; but there is always the chance 
for us that M. never thinks and 
seldom talks of anybody but him- 
self.’ 

The acquaintance made under 
such favourable auspices ripened 
rapidly into intimacy, very flatter- 
ing, and likely to prove very pro- 
fitable, to Miss Lambert. The 
Marchioness was almost as much 
delighted with the girl as she pro- 
fessed to be; and Miss Lambert, 
who ‘understood’ the grande dame 
in quite a different sense from that 
in which she was in the habit of 
using the word, was quite alive to 
the profit and the pleasure to be de- 
rived from such exalted patronage. 
The calmness, the reserve, the un- 
bending self-respect of the girl had 
a powerful effect on Lady Carabas. 
They excited her curiosity, and 
awakened her interest. She had a 
good deal of the former in her dis- 
position, apropos of everything, and 
particularly apropos of the Jove 
affairs of her friends and acquaint- 
ances, and she naturally felt strong 
curiosity on this subject as regarded 
Grace Lambert. She arrived, as 
she thought, at a tolerably accurate 
knowledge of who Miss Lambert 
saw, and where Miss Lambert 
went ; but she never came upon the 
traces of the slightest ‘ tendre.’ 

‘How very charming ! said the 
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Marchioness of Carabas to herself, 
a day or two before the grand con- 
cert at Carabas House; ‘this young 
creature’s heart has evidently never 
spoken. She will be a débutante in 
every sense.’ 

The heart of the most noble had 
spoken so frequently, that it might 
fairly be supposed to be a little 
hoarse. Hence her admiration of 
the inarticulatism of that organ in 
the case of Grace Lambert. As she 
drove in the Park that day, she 
actually meditated upon the expe- 
diency of introducing to the special 
notice of her charming /rofégée a 
delightful man in the Blues, who 
had up to a late period ‘under- 
stood’ her, but who had had the 
misfortune to bore her lately, and 
the bad taste to take his dismissal 
in dudgeon. 

* He knows about music,’ thought 
her ladyship; ‘yes, that will do; and 
then she pulled the check-string, 
and gave the order ‘ home,’ and had 
scribbled half-a-dozen notes of in- 
vitation to a little dinner en fetit 
comité on the following Sunday, 
before post-hour. One of the half- 
dozen notes was addressed to Lord 
Sandilands, a second to the man in 
the Blues, and a third to Miss Grace 
Lambert. The destination of the 
other three is no concern of ours. 

When Miss Lambert’s page 
brought her the much-monogramed 
note which contained Lady Cara- 
bas’ invitation, she observed that 
a second missive lay on the salver. 
It was addressed to Mrs. Bloxam, 
who was sitting in the same room, 
at a little distance from the piano 
before which Grace was seated. 
The page crossed the room, and 
held the salver towards Mrs. 
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Bloxam, who took the letter, and, 
as she glanced at the superscrip- 
tion, turned deadly pale. She held 
the letter in her hand unopened, 
and glanced with a strange uneasi- 
ness in her usually placid face 
towards Grace. But Grace had 
thrown the note she had just read 
on the floor beside her, and her 
fingers were scampering over the 
keys, and her voice was pouring 
out volumes of sound; she seem- 
ed unconscious even of Mrs. Blox- 
am’s presence. Seeing which that 
lady rose and went to her own 
room. Having reached that sanc- 
tum, and carefully bolted the door, 
she broke the seal of the letter 
which had caused her to experi- 
ence so much emotion, and found, 
as she expected, that it came from 
Lord Sandilands. Its contents 
were brief and business-like. Mrs. 
Bloxam knew his lordship’s style 
of old. He told her that he wish- 
ed to see her alone, for a reason 
which he would explain in person, 
should he be so fortunate as to 
procure the desired interview, on 
calling at the villa on the follow- 
ing day, at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. He would take his 
chance of finding her at home, 
and, if he should be unsuccessful, 
would call again. 

The receipt of this letter threw 
Mrs. Bloxam, who had been pre- 
vented by indisposition from ac- 
companying Grace Lambert to Ca- 
rabas House, and was therefore un- 
aware that Lord Sandilands had 
been present at the concert, into a 
state of the utmost perturbation. 
She dreaded she knew not what. 
It was in vain she asked herself 
what had she to fear. If, indeed, 
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the design of Lord Sandilands in 
coming to see her were to inquire 
after his daughter, he would find 
her in the care to which he had 
committed her. With regard to 
the career which she had chosen, 
he certainly could not possess the 
right, nor could she imagine his 
having the inclination to interfere. 
Was he coming to destroy the long- 
maintained sncognite, to make him- 
self known to his daughter? Was 
he coming to demand from her, to 
whose care he had committed the 
child, a stern account of her stew- 
ardship? Had he any suspicion 
of the truth? Had any rumour 
of Gertrude’s miserable marriage 
reached her father? Was he com- 
ing in anger, or in curiosity, or in 
an access of newly-awakened con- 
science, of newly-born feeling? 
She could not tell, and yet she 
was forced to ask herself these 
questions, vain though they were ; 
and Mrs. Bloxam acknowledged 
to herself afterwards that she had 
seldom passed through more miser- 
able hours than those which elapsed 
between the receipt of Lord Sandi- 
lands’ letter, and the page’s an- 
nouncement that Lord Sandilands 
was awaiting her presence in the 
drawing-room, on the afternoon of 
the same day. 

At the hour which he had named 
Lord Sandilands presented himself 
at the villa. Mrs. Bloxam 
alone, and received him with much 
more composure than she really 
felt, while he, in his turn, did 
not betray any symptoms of 
the unaccustomed mental _per- 
turbation which had led him to 
seek her presence. Years had 
elapsed since Mrs. Bloxam had 


was 
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last seen Lord Sandilands; years 
had changed him from a hale 
middle-aged man to one on whom 
the burden of age was beginning 
to tell. Those years had made 
less alteration in her; and the first 
desultory thought that occurred to 
her when she saw him was, how 
completely the likeness she had 
formerly traced in his features to 
those of Gertrude had ceased to 
Lord Sandilands entered 
the business of his 


exist. 
at once on 
visit. 

‘I have come to ask you, Mrs. 
Bloxam,’ he said, ‘whether I am 
not right in supposing that the 
young lady whom I saw at Cara- 
bas House two nights ago is the 
same whom I placed with you 
under the name of Gertrude 
Keith ? 

‘Miss Lambert is that 
lady,’ replied Mrs. Bloxam. 

‘I thought I could not be mis- 
taken. I have her 
since her childhood, as you know, 
and did not purpose to see her. 
But I have changed my mind. 
She is very handsome and very 
clever, Mrs. Bloxam; and Lord 
Sandilands’ voice took almost a 
pleading tone. ‘She is a girl who 
would do credit to such a posi- 
tion as—as I cannot give her now 
—but I should like to serve her 
in any way that is open to me; 
and I have come to you to ask 
your advice as to how this is to be 
done.’ 

‘Miss Lambert is in the house 
now,’ said Mrs. Bloxam; ‘but | 
have not mentioned your name to 
her, or your intended visit. I fan- 
cied you might have some such 
purpose as you tell me of in com- 


young 


never seen 
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ing, and thought it better to wait 
until I should know more.’ 

‘You did very right, Mrs. Blox- 
am,’ Lord Sandilands. ‘I 
think it is better I should not see 
Gertrude now; and I do not think 
she ought ever to know the truth 


to know that Iam her father. It 


said 


could do no good to her or to me; 
there is no undoing the past; but 
[ see no objection, if you have 
none, to my being introduced to 
her in the old 
friend of yours, interested in her 


character of an 


because you are, and anxious to 
serve her. Do you see any reason 


why this should not be, Mrs, 
Bloxam ?” 

‘Certainly not, my lord,’ replied 
Gertrude’s friend ; ‘it requires little 
consideration, I think, and I shall 
be happy to carry out your wishes 
now as formerly.’ 

Mrs. Bloxam spoke with her 
fluent composure. It had 
forsaken her for a little while after 
Lord Sandilands’ appearance, but 
now it 


usual 


was perfectly restored. 


Things were taking the best possi- 


ble turn. Lord Sandilands was 


putting himself into the position of 
her debtor, making a compact of 


positive friendship with her. What 
an escape from the danger she 
dreaded, the risk she felt she had 
so duly incurred! He had no suspi- 
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cion, not ‘the slightest—the terrible 
episode of Gertrude’s disastrous 
marriage was, then, safely concealed 
from the only human being whom, 
beside herself and her husband, it 
concerned! With steady serenity 
she turned her attention to what 
Lord Sandilands had to say to her. 
Their interview was long and un- 
interrupted, until, a few minutes 
after they had heard the sound of 
carriage-wheels in the little avenue, 
Grace Lambert entered the room 
abruptly. 
some, and in high spirits, and came 


She was looking hand- 


in saying : 

‘I beg your pardon—lI thought 
you were alone.’ 

‘This is Lord Sandilands, my 
dear,’ said Mrs. Bloxam, as the old 
nobleman rose and bowed. ‘ Lord 
Sandilands, Miss Lambert. Huis 
lordship saw you the other night 
at Carabas House, Grace.’ 

* Indeed 
perfectly unembarrassed smile. ‘I 
Lady Cara- 
bas has sent the carriage for me 


said Grace, with a 


am going there now 


Then, 
with a gesture of leave-taking, she 
said to Lord Sandilands, ‘ Ah, 
yes, I remember now, quite well. 
You were in the front seats, next 


so I came to tell you.’ 


to a tall young man with a very 
thick dark beard,’ 





ON LADIES’ HACKS AND HUNTERS. 


THoucH the encouragement of 
what may be denominated ‘horsey’ 
tastes in the fair sex be considered 
objectionable, horse-exercise being 
nowadays so much in vogue among 
ladies, some observations may not 
be unacceptable touching the selec- 
tion of the right sort of steed for 
their use and the safest and most 
satisfactory manner of dealing with 
him from the outset, for the benefit 
of both horse and rider. 

Naturally we cannot but feel 
it a great privilege to be afforded 
an opportunity of conducing to the 
comfort or enjoyment of our fair 
readers by a few hints intended to 
promote their safety and welfare. 

Ladies’ horses should be in every 
respect as near perfection as pos- 
sible, and ladies should not be de- 
ceived by a handsome head and 
tail, to the detriment of other more 
essential qualifications. ‘The head 
should, however, be small; the ears 
also fine and small, not lopped; the 
neck long and arched; the chin 
and lower part of the head bent back 
towards the chest ; shoulders light, 
and well slanted back towards the 
withers ; the shanks flat between 
knee and fetlock, which latter joint 
should be long enough to give 
elasticity to the step and conse- 
quently ease to the rider. 

The loins and hinder parts, 
though well-shaped, may be light ; 
for, as ladies’ horses are seldom 
called upon to exercise great speed, 
strength, or endurance, they do not 


requiredevelopmentindicating abili- 
ties for racing and steeplechasing. 
A handsome, safe, and gentle ani- 
mal is the lady’s prize for ordinary 
use. 

His feet ought to be sound and 
nearly round, with wide heels ; and 
in selecting a horse for a lady’s 
use, attention should be particu- 
larly directed to his walk, which, as 
is indeed essential with every road- 
ster, ought to be high and inde- 
pendent. 

Good knee action in trotting is 
showy, but many good roadsters 
that walk well may not have high 
knee action in trotting. Safety in 
walking is the more essential point. 

It is seldom that a sound horse, 
be he ever so close a goer to the 
ground, comes down while at a 
canter or brisk trot ; but perfectly 
sound horses are apt to fall on their 
knees when walking or at a jog trot, 
because their walk is shuffling, low, 
or close to the ground, though the 
same animals may be quite safe 
in a canter or brisk trot. 

A lady’s horse ought to have 
what is technically called a fine 
mouth ; sufficiently tender to be 
easily directed by gentle or de- 
licate handling of the reins, the 
head so well placed with reference 
to its control by bit and bridle in 
directing its movements that the 
martingale should be an unneces- 
sary appendage. 

The intended rider’s figure ought 
to be considered in the selection 
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of a bearer forher. A small woman 
does not look graceful mounted on 
a large horse, nor is a large woman 
seen to advantage on a small horse. 

The size of ladies’ horses in 
general ranges between fourteen 
hands two inches and fifteen two. 
Only an unusually tall horsewoman 
would require one larger. 

The hunter for a lady’s use 
should look like and be one in 
every of the word. He 
should have short back, long sides, 
short legs, strong loins, good quar- 
ters and thighs, flat hocks, and 
good use of the hind legs. The 
hunter need not be quite so per- 
fect in front as it is desirable the 
road hack should be; but the 
mouth ought to be as susceptible 
of delicate handling. 

It may be as well here to re- 
mark that no matter how fine- 
mouthed and tempered a horse 
may be, ladies ought for safety in- 
variably to use a Chifney bit, espe- 
cially on the road, if not in the 
field. The best-tempered creature 
is liable, under the influence of 
some nervous alarm, to become 
uncontrollable, and with a weak 


sense 


nand over him, assisted only by 
the ordinary bit and bridoon, is 
very likely to run away; whereas 
a weak hand can control an excited 
animal with a Chifney. 
Occasionally an admirable hack 
may be met with, perfect in every 
respect, except that he will some- 
times get his head up too high. 
In such cases the standing or head 
martingale, from the girth to the 
head stall, having no connection 
with the bit or reins, is allowable, 
and suitable for a lady’s use; but 
a hunter that goes with his head 
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so awkwardly as to require con 
tinually the use of a martingale, 
is quite unfit for a lady to ride 
either in the field or on the road. 

The best colours are bay, brown, 
black, or dark chestnut. Light 
chestnuts are generally irritable, 
and the other colours too remark- 
able. 

The length of tail is a matter of 
fancy. <A long tail may be thought 
‘spoony’ looking; a moderately 
shortened one to look sharp and 
sporting. <A tail reaching to within 
six or eight inches of the point of 
the hock is long enough. 

We take it for granted that an 
animal purchased for a lady’s use 
has passed the opinion of a quali- 
fied veterinary surgeon, and that 
not even one lurking inveterate 
corn has escaped his notice, to 
cause tenderness and unexpected 
trips. 

And now we pass to what is 
sure to influence the pleasure of a 
rider more or less, and in the case 
of a lady’s horse ought to be 
sharply looked into—the tricks, 
humours, and ways of horses, which 
are almost as endless as the varie- 
ties in their exterior. The former 
are often mere play, sometimes 
the unsuspected result of some in- 
tuitive perception in these most 
sagacious animals; but frequently 
ill-tempered horses are met with 
whose unconquerably bad _ habits 
render them utterly unfit for female 
handling. Gentlemen seldom relish 
being taken in for the roughrider’s 
office. How much more essential, 
therefore, that a horse should be 
thoroughly found out in all his pe- 
culiarities before a lady is suffered 
to mount him! Forewarned is 
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forearmed, and be the animal ever 
so desirable, and his little ways 
ever sO innocent, it is as well she 
should know where to be on her 
guard. 

It is needless to say that plung- 
ers, kickers, bolters, in short, vicious 
and unsound animals of every kind, 
are excluded from the category of 
horses privileged to carry ladies. 

One cannot but wonder that 
many more accidents do not occur 
with the riding hacks hired from 
some livery stables and schools, 
particularly at watering-places, 
where visitors are constantly chang- 
ing, and are not long enough in a 
place to learn what to avoid. 

Inferior animals, as a rule, fall 
into the hands of this class of owner, 
having been sold at a low price by 
their former possessors, for some in- 
curable fault,—running away, pull- 
ing, boring, shying, being subject 
to fits, bolting, kicking, either of 
which is likely to prove dangerous 
to the rider’s limbs, if not to life. 

The proprietors of job cattle, 
from the reduced rate at which 
they are obliged to hire them out, 
and indeed the risks they run from 
ill-usage of their stock, are com- 
pelled to procure them at a low 
price—customers don’t care to be 
seen on a plain-looking nag, and 
good-looking ones always com- 
mand their price; so livery-stable 
keepers, to suit their own pockets 
as well as the tastes of their cus- 
tomers, are obliged to provide 
animals that have some style and 
fashion about them, ignoring the 
unseen faults. They doubtless 
depend a good deal, and reason- 
ably enough, upon the prospect of 
plenty of work curing them of bad 
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habits—and often work has the de- 
sired effect. More frequently, how- 
ever, the confirmed vicious habit 
which caused the horse originally 
to change hands is never wholly 
eradicated, and when opportunity 
occurs, some nervous or awkward 
rider mounted perhaps, the old pro- 
pensity will be remembered and 
indulged in to the full. 

It is best, when one has to hire, 
to go to the most respectable job- 
master, and agree to pay a reason- 
able price for what is most suitable 
for gentleman or lady. 

Supposing a lady to have found 
a horse as near perfection as pos- 
sible in temper and habit, the next 
thing is to endeavour to keep him 
so. 

It must never be forgotten that 
an animal, only exercised by fits 
and starts, and left the rest of his 
time in a dark stable, away from 
all noise and excitement, cannot 
be blamed for being nervous, skit- 
tish, and unmanageable when oc- 
casionally taken into the road or 
street with a light weight on his 
back. 

Ladies’ horses should not be 
overfed, and ought to be carefully 
exercised every day for at least 
a couple of hours, principally at 
a walking pace. ‘To save the 
feet and legs it is desirable to 
have this done on soft ground ; 
but there is this objection to hav- 
ing roadsters exercised in retired 
places, that when they are unac- 
customed to the sights and sounds 
of thoroughfares, they are naturally 
nervous, shy, and unpleasant to 
ride. 

Thoroughfares will therefore be 
found most advantageous for ex- 
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ercise, provided that the groom 
does not exceed a walking pace. 
It is also very desirable that horses 
should be well used to the trying, 
startling, noises of railroads. 

Dark retired stables, however 
conducive to rest, are objection- 
able for the reasons just men- 
tioned. 

In the case of a horse that was 
about to be disposed of by his 
master for the fault of shying in- 
corrigibly on the road, the owner 
was recommended to try removing 
him into a lighter stable, or loose 
box in the gangway to the stable- 
yard, which was done, the upper 
half of the stable-door being left 


open for the animal to amuse 


himself locking out during the day. 

The result was that he quite 
gave up the habit of shying on 
the road, to the great delight of 


his owner, who could not after- 
wards be induced to part with his 
pet at any price. 

In connection with other judi- 
cious exercise, that of the law of 
kindness will be found a powerful 
coadjutor in dealing with the horse, 
as indeed with any other creature 
we want to win. Herein doubt- 
less lies the secret of animals most 
restive and unmanageable proving 
frequently gentle and _ tractable 
when ridden by ladies. We do 
not, however, recommend the lat- 
ter to try the experiment without 
some of the harsher sex first en- 
deavouring to personate them, as 
far at least as a light weight, light 
gentle hand, and a skirt fastened 
to the saddle, upon which the in- 
dividual shall also be seated femi- 
nine fashion, caz personate the 
fair reality. 
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This will also be the simple 
method of experimenting with any 
horse in a stud that is supposed 
likely to carry a lady satisfactorily 
if desired. 

Ladies are in the habit of mak- 
ing pets of their palfreys, giving 
them bits of sugar, apple, or bis- 
cuit. They learn to look out for 
the appearance of the gentle kind 
mistress from whose hand the treat 
is doubly welcome, and these noble 
lovable creatures never fail amply 
to return in attachment and obe- 
dience the gentle care bestowed 
upon them. 

The side-saddle, which should be 
most carefully fitted to the horse, is 
best placed rather backward, other- 
wise, as it works over the withers, 
which it is liable to do, the rider 
looks to disadvantage, as if in fact 
riding on the neck, instead of the 
back of the animal.* 

Girthing should be most carefully 
attended to with ladies’ saddles, 
and strict injunctions given to the 
groom on the subject. 

The saddle being first placed in 
its proper berth, viz. three or four 
fingers’ width dehind the play of the 
horse’s shoulder-blade, the first or 
under girth must be drawn tightly 
towards the groom underneath, so 
as to bring the centre of the saddle 
rather towards the off or right side 
of the back, and the girth-holder 
strap being passed through the 
buckle of the girth, it should be 
well tightened. ‘The groom will then 
draw the second or other girth 


*A saddle-cloth is 
worn with advantage under the side-saddle, 


small sometimes 
to save the back in some measure from the 
great friction incidental to its use, but a 
well-fitting saddle is the best safeguard 
against sore back. 
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towards him in the same manner, 
and tighten italso. What is called 
a balance strap is very useful, and 
helps to keep the saddle steady. 

The horse a lady is going to ride 
should always be so bitted, that he 
cannot pull against her handling.* 

Above all bits, the Chifney, al- 
ready recommended for the lady’s 
horse, is the one most suitable on 
the road, especially for horsewomen 
who have light and gentle hands. 
Care must, however, be taken not 
to lean on the curb bit rein, when 
an animal is in the act of leaping ; 
an awkwardly severe pull of that 
rein, with a fine-mouthed hunter, 
may occasion him to miss his foot- 
ing, or throw him off his balance ; 
the bit on the Chifney principle 
affording so much leverage upon 
the curb. 

Mounting a lady to the saddle is 
generally managed by the mounter 
placing himself as close as possible 
to the near (or left) side of the ani- 
mal, with his right hand, or both 
hands, on his right knee. The lady 
passes the reins into her right hand, 
and with it takes a fast hold of the 
middle crutch; then placing the 
left foot in the mounter’s right hand, 
and her left hand on his shoulder, 
she springsup tothesaddle, straight- 
ening her left knee in the act. Dis- 
mounting is easily managed; the 
foot and dress having been care- 
fully disengaged from stirrup and 
crutches, by placing the left hand 

* Some animals when excited bear down 
their heads, pulling downwards, a habit 
very fatiguing for ladies to cope with; it is in 
fact ‘ boring,’ and no lady’s horse should be 
purchased with it or any other tricky or 
vicious habit, but, should it be contracted, 


the trick may be cured by the use of what 
saddlers call a gag bridoon, 
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on the attendant’s shoulder to assist 
in the descent. 

When mounted, the skirt grace- 
fully and comfortably arranged, and 
the foot in a stirrup skilfully ad- 
justed to the exact length suitable 
to the rider, the first thing a lady 
generally does is to speak kindly 
to and pat her steed on the neck, 
then she gently draws up the reins 
before the groom has relaxed his 
hold of the animal’s head, and an 
understanding is established be- 
tween horse and rider, and all that 
is required is henceforth conceded 
with a good will by the inferior 
animal. 

Men, on the contrary, are- apt 
to take a more commanding or 
perhaps bullying course to begin 
with ; the result constantly proves 
which has been the best method 
of starting. 

We strongly advise a lady, if she 
values or is attached to her horse, 
to dispense as much as possible 
with the canter, at all events on 
hard roads or pavement. The 
movement in a canter not allowing 
an equal division of the weight on 
the four legs, as is the case with the 
trot and walk, shakes his fore legs, 
and is sure to break him down much 
sooner than would otherwise be the 
This fact is exemplified in 
the spectacle usually presented by 
ladies’ hacks at watering-places, 


case. 


which, being almost invariably can- 
tered, generally “stand over” on 
their legs, and are termed shaky or 
grogsy- 

Trotting, which may not be 
quite so elegant and graceful in 
appearance for ladies, has this to 
recommend it, besides its great 
advantage to the horse, that, where- 
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as anyone can canter, only a lady 
pretty well accustomed to riding 
can trot well. A very slight rise 
in the stirrup with every alternate 
step of the horse accomplishes the 
movement; and in either trot or 
canter, desides sitting straight, the 
closer the rider sits to her saddle 
the better. In hunting it is abso- 
lutely necessary to make the sad- 
dle almost part of oneself. 

When it is found difficult to 
make a horse change his foot in a 
canter so as to lead with the right 
foot, or vice versd, according to the 
ordinary riding-school rules of 


using hand and leg or whip, turn 
him as 7 to circle towards that 
side on which you require the foot 
to lead; he will then put the de- 
sired fore foot forward to go that 
side in order to prop himself in 
turning. 


It is well to habituate oneself to 
watching the ears of one’s nag; 
they are the indicators of his will 
or intended little games. 

When a shy is contemplated, 
how they will point forward ! 
When a plunge or kick‘is medi- 
tated, back they go lying nearly 
flat on the head. When all is se- 
rene, what a pretty congenial little 
play will be observed in those or- 
gans, gently moved back and for- 
ward! Where a shy seems to be pur- 
posed we had better sit closer, and, 
taking a tighter hold of the rein on 
the reverse side from the object to 
be shied at, pull the head away 
from that object, and, working the 
bit a little in the mouth, we get 
quietly past. 

Sometimes the slightest possible 
touch of the whip on the side at 
which the alarming object is placed 
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will distract a horse from his in- 
tended shy, the rein being tight- 
ened as above described. If we 
have time we gently coax our steed 
up, to examine the object and 
touch it with his nose, which is 
certain to reassure him regarding 
similar objects for the future. 

As a horse that requires punish- 
ment is unsuitable for a lady, she 
holds the whip butt upwards, the 
lash pointing towards the flank. 
It is by no means essential that 
the whip (or right) hand should 
always hang down by her side; 
that hand ought always to be avail- 
able, to assist in managing the 
reins. 

Should it become necessary to 
change the whip from the right 
hand, the handle is passed butt 
upwards into the other hand, the 
lash crossing the withers of the 
animal so that it cannot see the 
whip, which some of the species 
are extremely clever at watching, 
and an inadvertent movement of it 
causing them to apprehend correc- 
tion, a sudden and very uncontrol- 
lable dash forward may be the 
consequence. 

Spurs should be worn only 
by very experienced horsewomen ; 
their misuse has occasioned most 
serious accidents. 

An extraordinary transformation 
occurs in the action of many horses 
when their heads are turned to- 
wards home, even though the happy 
spot be miles distant. The animal 
that was going so lazily on his way 
out that you began to fear that he 
was ailing or off his feed, now 
begins to pull and step out of his 
own accord, work his ears, and in 
fact becomes a different creature. 
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It is well, therefore, when your 
nag’s head is turned towards home, 
to be careful how you let him get 
into his full stride or gallop, either 
on the turf or road. The trot being 
a totally different pace from the 
gallop, the change of action into 
the latter will not be so easy from 
the trot as from the canter. 

As your horse nears his stable 
you must be prepared for further 
little demonstrations of eagerness 
on his part ; probably a succession 
of little shies will be made, merely 
to act as excuses for a bolt forward 
or a spurt home. 

Some animals there are, too, 
very estimable in their way, that 
travel remarkably well in company ; 
but should they be required to 
separate, and go different ways, 
either or both will possibly become 
exceedingly troublesome, rearing, 
backing or plunging, fighting in 
every possible manner to get their 
own way and join their com- 
panion. 

Of course an animal confirmed 
in such a habit to a vicious extent, 
the common result of his being 
allowed to master his rider, would 
never suit alady ; but she may ex- 
pect to encounter self-will of that 
kind in a very mild form, and, if a 
good horsewoman and her steed 
good-tempered, she will easily ma- 
nage him; if nervous, she had 
better avoid separating from her 
companion, where this fidgety ten- 
dency in her horse is known to 
exist. 

The sound of the voice, used in 
a gentle remonstrating manner, 
has frequently a marvellous influ- 
ence over an excited horse, espe- 
cially where he recognises the well- 


known accents of a kind and be- 
loved mistress. ‘To those who wish 
to commence riding, and some who 
have had a little practice and are 
not above receiving instruction, a 
few lessons from a qualified riding- 
master are very useful. 

It is comfortable to feel confi- 
dence on horseback, which cannot 
be acquired by a rider unless the 
correct principles ofequitation have 
been mastered, not only to the 
satisfaction of the individual, but 
to that of some skilled and expe- 
rienced judge. 

A riding-school is the fitting 
place to receive preliminary, indeed 
nearly all riding, lessons, because 
the master, occupying the centre 
of the school, commands the ride, 
and having pupil and horse com- 
pletely within reach of his observa- 
tion, voice, and correction, can con- 
trol every movement of either. 

Moreover, the necessity for the 
correct use of the hands as well as 
of balance at the repeated turn- 
ings occurring in so small a space, 
goes far towards impressing on the 
pupil a practical knowledge of these 
matters, so essential in riding. 

Should a riding-school not be 
available, a tract of soft ground 
about the size of the ordinary en- 
closed riding-schools will, for the 
reason just mentioned, be found 
more desirable for instruction than 
a straightforward course. 

No lady should venture to ride 
upon the road until she has attained 
some skill as well as confidence in 
a school. She will then do well to 
secure the company in her rides 
of some more practiced horse- 
woman, who can instruct her in 
the usages of the road, if she can- 
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not command the escort of a gen- 
tleman relative or friend. 

It is by no means remarkable for 
a lady to ride alone, attended only 
by a groom. We have purposely 
laid particular stress upon the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the 
instructions of a riding-master in 
his proper place—the riding-school. 
We desire to be no less precise in 
deprecating most distinctly and 
emphatically the practice of young 
ladies being escorted in their rides 
through the streets or on the road 
by men styling themselves “ riding- 
masters.” These individuals are 
generally hangers-on about livery 
stables, employed during the sea- 
son in town, and at watering-places 
—a set of scamps whose society 
tradesmen having any regard for 
their character studiously avoid, 
and who are yet to be seen riding 
beside, and often permitted to chat 


familiarly with, ladies who doubt- 
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less have no male relative to inform 
them of the estimation in which 
their companions are held. 

Their being ¢eachers only makes 
the matter worse, for it is generally 
admitted that teachers should exer- 
cise a certain amount of moral in- 
fluence over their pupils. What sort 
of morality is it likely these men in- 
culcate when they have a chance ? 
These hints may be broad, but they 
are directed against a mistake in 
the education of young British 
females, which is considered by 
many people who know something 
of the world to be very serious. 

We must not close these remarks 
without expressing a hope that the 
deeply interesting nature of our 
subject, and our great anxiety to 
treat it worthily, may not have 
tempted us into being too precise, 
or in fact “a bore,” as many are 
who are only too anxious to please. 

MAGENTA. 
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No memorable anniversary is better 
known to all classes than the day 
of St. Partridge. Of course, every 
man who is to assist in the rites 
of the festival, and every keeper, 
marker, visitor in a country house, 
and rural inhabitant, appreciates 
the day. But the Londoners who 
are condemned to the eine forte 
et dure of an autumn in town 
know it equally well; for not only 
do their favourite daily journals 
devote a leader to it, but the long 
rows of beautiful brown-gray birds 
which appear with marvellous ce- 
lerity in the poulterers’ windows 
suggest visions of plump roast 
titbits and bread sauce to the 
lookers-on of all ranks, and con- 
jure up pictures of the green 
woods and golden stubbles far 
away. 

Therefore no periodical, how- 
ever grave or dilettante, can com- 
mit any heinous sin in literature by 
devoting part of its space to a few 
thoughts about the sport which 
the first of September inaugurates. 

Even to the dweller pent up in 
London quarters the perusal of 
Hawker, Oakleigh, St. John’s Sport- 
ing Tour, Scrope, or ‘ Stonehenge,’ 
is delightful if he be barred from 
sport in the stubble, for it gives 
him sport in the printed pages. 


Perchance, on the same principle, 
the readers of this will feel a gust 
of fresh country air amid London 
smoke when they read a little 


bearing on guns, dogs, turnip-fields, 
and partridges. 

When we speak of the old and 
new styles, we do not mean that 
the latter has entirely swept away 
the former; far from it. Both have 
their admirers; and throughout 
every county in England specimens 
of both styles may be found. 

The old style finds favour on 
those smaller manors where the 
host has one or two friends—choice 
friends, and good shots—staying 
with him. Perhaps only one re- 
gular keeper is kept, and with a 
couple of men as markers and 
gillies—or often one man only— 
very excellent sport is obtained. 

The host and his friend, each 
accoutred with his favourite ‘dou- 
ble’ and its necessaries, try the 
turnip-fields. In this work they 
are assisted by a brace of well- 
broken dogs. These are either 
pointers or setters. The great 
cause of pointer v. setter has never 
been finally decided. The writer’s 
preference is for the latter. Un- 
questionably setters are hand- 
somer, more intelligent, and better 
general companions than are their 
rivals; but on hot days pointers 
beat them, by reason of their short 
coats and their keen noses, besides 
their comparative indifference to 
water, which element is the setter’s 
sine qua non, 

First of all, the turnips are care- 
fully beaten, the dogs quartering 
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and ranging in perfect style, while 
the shooters follow in a straight 
line, and some twenty yards apart, 
not so far as to lose birds, while 
giving each other elbow-room. 
Anon the statue-like stand of one 
dog and the instantaneous back- 
ing of the other show a covey. 
The shooters advance, and with 
that “whirrr” which makes the heart 
beat quicker the covey rise. The 
result of the double shots which 
follow varies of course with the 
skill of the sportsmen. The re- 
ports ring out, and the dogs (if 
properly broken) drop motionless 
till the process of loading (a quick 
one in the case of breech-loaders) 
is finished. Then the attendant 
keeper picks up the birds, the 
dogs recommence ranging, and the 
shooters proceed further afield. 

The pleasant a/ fresco lunch and 
beer under a hedge (always plea- 
santer when two old friends share 
it, and not a noisy throng), the 
reckoning up the number of brace 
in the bag, the luxury of ‘one 
quiet pipe,’ and the continuation, 
with a pleasant sense of recruited 
vigour, of the labours of the day,— 
all aid in filling up the sketch of 
our ideal first. After luncheon, as 
the afternoon sun glows, stubble 
and banks, shaded by bushes and 
grass fields, are the likeliest spots 
wherein to find the birds. The 
dogs will have harder work, and 
the scent will be less keen. 

Such is one style of shooting 
partridges. The working of highly 
trained dogs, the pleasant zest which 
really working for your shooting 
gives, and the presence of compa- 
nions fit though few, make this 
fashion of sporting by far the plea- 
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santer. Nevertheless, the fashion- 
able style is one different from this, 
and finds favour on large estates 
which are highly preserved, and 
where the desideratum is to kill 
the most birds in the least time. 

The scene is quite a different 
one. The sportsmen assemble 
leisurely at about mid-day, after 
a luxurious and late breakfast. 
Breech-loaders are the guns pre- 
ferred, and each shooter has a man 
in attendance, to carry his gun for 
him. The radius within which the 
shooting will take place is limited. 
In place of the varied aspects of 
stubble, common turnip, potato 
and mangel fields, the monotonous 
sea of turnips which is formed by 
two or three huge many-acred 
fields is the sole scene of slaughter. 

The shooters march in a long, 
unbroken line throughout the field. 
Fire no dogs are permitted, save 
a steady old retriever. When a 
shot is fired, all the line halts until 
reloading has taken place. The 
fallen birds are picked up by the 
silent attendants, and in rare cases 
has the dog’s sagacity to be brought 
into play. Incessantly the coveys 
rise before the line, for all the birds 
on the manor have been carefully 
driven by the keepers into the two 
or three fields out of which the 
languid shooters never stir all 
day. Within two or three hours 
the sport (?) is over, and a heca- 
tomb of partridges ready for reci- 
pients, of whom there are very 
many with claims friendly, social, 
or political ; and a late dinner, 
where all the guests appear, accu- 
rately got up, and languidly punc- 
tual, winds up the day, partridges 
being rarely, and pointers and set- 
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ters mever mentioned. Such is the 
fashionable style on the great par- 
tridge estates. Yet some people 
say there is more sport herein than 
in the other description. 

There is yet a third way of 
shooting partridges, though a rare 
one nowadays, and impossible to 
any but a good shot. It consists 
in hunting for the birds with a 
brace of mute spaniels, who range 
hither and thither, bustling inces- 
santly, with their handsome tails 
feathering, till they put up the birds 
without any warning. A quick eye, 
a steady hand, and a good gun, are 
all needed to insure success in this 
branch of sport. 

Of all methods, however, it can- 
not be doubted that the first al- 
luded to is the most pleasant in its 
combination of reality, work, and 
sport. Moreover, the perfect work- 
ing of highly-trained dogs is in 
itself a concomitant of good, and 
a consolation for bad sport. Our 
grandfathers, with their flint guns 
and bobtailed, heavy-jowled point- 
ers, had a good deal more real 
sport than their irreverent grand- 
sons suspect, and the w2/d shooting 
in those days on most estates gave 
all the zest of variety to the plea- 
sure. 

‘Walking up’ birds in line and 
with a retriever only answers where 
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the coveys are counted by scores. 
Where they are less plentiful, the 
demands of real sport and of the 
game-bag combine in requiring the 
aid of a setter or pointer. The 
former is a dog which nowadays 
can be bred and broken as staunch 
as the pointer, and is a much plea- 
santer home and company dog out 
of the shooting season. I believe 
he is rather the more fashionable 
favourite at present, and a thorough- 
bred silky setter of the aristocratic 
strains is perhaps the most hand- 
some of the canine race. Per- 
fectly broken setters are an ex- 
ample of ‘ handsome is that hand- 
some does,’ in all senses of the 
phrase. Sometimes they are taught 
to retrieve; but though a great 
authority (Colonel Hutchinson) 
upholds the plan, I do not think it 
a desirable one. It is the New- 
foundland’s business to retrieve, 
the setter’s to find, game. 

Partridges this year are very nu- 
merous, by all accounts. Whether, 
therefore, our readers prefer the 
old and time-honoured style, the 
fashionable battue style, or the 
spaniel and sharp-shooting style, it 
is equally to be hoped that they 
have thoroughly enjoyed the first of 
September, be their modus operandi 
old or new. 
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‘I TELL you what, Frank,’ said 
Mrs. Beauchamp, ‘I can’t allow 
any more of this. You mustn’t go 
on playing moth to that flame any 
longer; it’s getting dangerous, and 
your wings will be horribly singed, 
mon enfant !’ 

I happened to be just two years 
younger than the speaker, which, 
of course, gave her every right to 
be maternal. 

We were sitting when she de- 
livered herself of this wise counsel 
in her petit salon, in Curzon-street, 
over post-prandial coffee, and so/us 
cum sold, while her lord, the Right 
Honourable Brandon, was snoring, 
in the travail of digestion and his 
place upon the Treasury Bench, a 
martyr to his sense of duty and of 
an impending division. 

Brandon Beauchamp was a very 
worthy man; and I believe Ma- 
dame was fond of her liege, who 
was liberal and long-suffering to- 
wards her in all matters, as became 
a husband twenty years or so his 
wife’s senior ; but no doubt she 
found him a decided bore en téte- 
a-téte ; and being bored was not to 
Carry Beauchamp’s taste ; so they 
didn’t see much of each other. 

Madame took her chocolate in 
her dressing-room, and came down 
to her knife-and-fork breakfast 
about the time that Brandon was 
pounding down to his office. 
Except when there was a duty- 
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dinner in Curzon-street, the Right 
Honourable, if he dined at all, did 
so at the Eleusis or in the House. 
And as Madame was out every 
night during the season, and her 
lord, whenever the Commons rose 
early, went direct to his bed, they 
got on well together, and people 
voted theirs a pleasant ménage. 

So it was, no doubt. Mrs. 
Beauchamp flirted a good deal, 
well ‘within the line,’ of course, 
in public, but still a good deal ; 
and Brandon seemed to think it 
all right. Mrs. Beauchamp spent 
as much money as she liked (she 
had been a penniless belle, and 
naturally got through three times 
the amount that an heiress would 
have required), and Brandon filled 
up the cheques for her without a 
murmur. And she came and went 
at her own sweet will; gave the 
pleasantest dinners and the jolliest 
balls ; rode the most perfect park 
hack; drove a phaeton and pair of 
ponies a/most as unexceptionable 
as Anonyma’s ; amused herself like 
the ‘ Reine Gaillarde,’ as Guy Liv- 
ingstone called her ; and, appa- 
rently, troubled herself no more 
about the man to whom she owed 
everything than she did about yes- 
terday’s bouquet, or the glove that 
had served its turn. 

Beauchamp seemed to take all 
this as a matter of course. I dare- 
say he had got to look upon it in 
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that way now. But whether the life 
he led was what he had looked for- 
ward to when he made Carry Lut- 
trell, the last of a long ‘string,’ 
with nothing but her dash, her 
debts, and her dangerous dark 
eyes, his wife, is doubtful. 

Whatever he had expected, he 
made no murmur that the world 
ever heard at what he got. Stupid 
as his wife thought him, Brandon 
Beauchamp, in everything but mar- 
rying her, was awise man. He made 
the best of his bad bargain, and kept 
the secret of what he suffered close. 

Mrs. Beauchamp and I who 
speak to you had spent half the 
autumn in the same country-house 
the year before. The admirably- 
managed and skilfully - graduated 
flirtation between us, which had 
begun there, and reached an in- 
teresting stage for both by the time 
the first snow lay upon the ground, 
had passed, since, through the usual 
phases, and had now become the 
quasi-maternal interest in my well- 
being before hinted at on her part, 
and a combination of filial and fra- 
ternal admiration and devotion to 
match on mine. 

So when, that night, Mrs. Beau- 
champ sermonised me over her 
coffee-cup about playing moth to a 
certain dangerous flame, I listened 
to her with becomingly patient 
attention. 

‘It’s awfully kind of you, Mrs. 
Beauchamp,’ I said, dropping 


quietly into a low seat beside her 
sofa ; ‘it’s awfully kind of you to 
take such an interest in my wings. 
But I’ve grown very cautious, now. 
There’s no danger, I assure you. 
I can take care of myself, thanks 
to your teaching.’ 
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‘I don’t know that I taught you 
to be impertinent, though.’ 

‘A Dieu ne plaise ! 1 murmured. 

‘And as to taking care of your- 
self, my poor boy, that’s absurd, 
you know,’ she went on, tapping 
my arm with her fan. ‘ You all 
think that, till you find out your 
mistake. Frank, I tell you this is 
getting dangerous.’ 

‘No; it’s quite safe yet.’ 

‘Yet? And how long will “yet” 
be? Till the next after-supper 
fast-dance she gives you; or the 
next five minutes you have alone 
with her on the stairs or in the 
conservatory. Bah! I know all 
about that sort of thing.’ 

And, to do her justice, she cer- 
tainly did. 

‘And if you lose your head, as 
(cool hand as you think yourself, 
sir) you will do, what’s to become 
of you, I should like to know? Of 
both of you ?” 

‘Well, I don’t see why, after 


all— I began. 
‘Nonsense ’ she _ interrupted 
ruthlessly. ‘The thing is not to 


be thought of fora moment. Do 
you suppose they would dream of 
allowing it? You're a Detrimental, 
you know, Frank ; and Leila, poor 
child, sans sou ni maille.’ 

And madame spoke with as lofty 
a compassion for Leila Lenox in 
her tone as though she herself had 
never been in the same category. 

As she said, the thing was not 
to be thought of for a moment ; 
but I was very hard hit, and did 
think about it a good deal more 
than was good for me. For, sup- 
posing I could have managed to 
overcome the natural instinct that 
makes men in their sober senses 
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crane and shy at matrimony in this 
our day, I had about as much 
chance of marrying Leila as I 
had of espousing a Princess of the 
Blood. 

Not that she hated me by any 
means ; we quite understood each 
other. But, of course, Miss Lenox 
had not lived nineteen years in 
this best of all possible worlds, 
plus three months of London sea- 
son, for nothing ; especially when, 
as was the case, her bringing up 
and bringing out had been super- 
intended by that wise woman, her 
mother, in person. 

Mrs. Lenox knew perfectly well 
what her daughter ought to fetch 
in the ordinary course of things, 
and fully meant to get her price, 
and anything she could over and 
above. So, after two years of hard 
training, Leila was duly entered for 
her first season; had received a 
capital start; was sailing away in 
the front quite easily; and admi- 
rably piloted, hitherto, by her ex- 
perienced old jockey, was looking 
uncommonly like a winner. 

It was absurd to suppose that 
she would fling away her chance 
for my sake, however much she 
might prefer me to the fart 
of the maternal choice; or that 
Madame Mére would ever let 
her. 

But even a Detrimental may 
have an innings now and then; 
and I was having mine. 

I knew perfectly well how the 
game would end; that I must be 
beaten. But the knowledge only 
made my play more coolly auda- 
cious. 

I watched, seized, and made the 
most of every sort of opportunity : 
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I became one of the torments and 
the worries of Mrs. Lenox’s hard- 
working life ; I knew I should get 
no quarter from her, and I gave 
her none in the harassing guerilla 
warfare I kept up against her. 

And I think I had won my way, 
by the end of the season, to what 
I suppose Leila Lenox would have 
called her heart. 

So there were fair grounds for 
her mother’s detestation of me, 
and for her rage at the tranquil 
persistency with which I kept my 
innings against such a great crea- 
ture as Richard Carkill, whom she 
was doing her deadliest to make 
her son-in-law. ; 

Fair grounds, too, for Carry 
Beauchamp’s maternal warning. 

Mrs. Beauchamp finished her 
coffee before she spoke again; 
and I sat silent too, thinking of 
ugly Dick Carkill, his ingots and 
his insolence ; and wondering whe- 
ther my dainty little Leila had cal- 
culated a// the results of her bar- 
gain, in no particularly pleasant 
frame of mind. 

‘What is it, mon enfant? said 
my monitress at last, patting me 
with her hand this time; ‘ brood- 
ing over your wrongs ?” 

‘Admiring your dress,’ I return- 
ed, rousing. 

‘I daresay. Well, if you have 
done admiring it, perhaps you will 
ring the bell for Florine.’ 

‘What do you want Florine for 
at this hour? it’s only half-past 
ten. You can’t be going anywhere 
for another hour, you know.’ 

‘ And pray what am I to do here 
for another hour? Do you know, 
Frank, I’m afraid yours is a bad 
business. I’m afraid your wings 
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are singed already, my poor child. 
You are getting just the least bit 
in the world stupid; you’ve said 
nothing for nearly ten minutes.’ 

‘Ergo, I’m stupid! You can’t 
expect me to sit and look at you, 
and say very much, you know.’ 

‘I don’t expect you to sit and 
look at me, and think of Leila 
Lenox, sir!’ 

‘Very good. I'll go away, then.’ 

‘And think about her all the 
more? No, I don’t want you to 
think about her at all, Frank.’ 

‘You always had a taste for ex- 
acting the impossible.’ 

‘ Ring the bell, please. Thanks. 
Ah! impossible, is it? Plus fort 
que soi, and that sort of thing ?’ 

‘ Don’t chaff me about it, please. 
I can’t stand that from you, Car.’ 
The name slipped out without my 
knowing it. She saw that, and let 
it pass. 

She came to me where I was 
standing, with one arm on the 
mantel-piece again, and put her 
little gloved hand on my shoulder, 
like an elder sister. All the badi- 
nage had departed out of her dark 
eyes; there was a look in them 
that, though they rested tenderly 
on another man, Brandon Beau- 
champ need hardly have been 
angry at. ‘ Chaff you ? she said ; 
‘is it as serious as that ? 

The door in the drawing-room 
beyond opened. She took her 
hand off my shoulder, and turn- 
ed round. Mademoiselle Florine 
appeared at the opening between 
the portitres. 

‘My burnous,’ madame ordered, 
‘and the carriage in ten minutes, 
tell Charles.’ Exit Mademoiselle 
Florine. She turned back to me. 
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‘If you are as far gone as that, 
Frank,’ she said in her woman’s 
elliptical way, ‘ the mischiet’s done, 
I'm afraid! There’s nothing left 
for me to do but—’ 

She’ stopped and smiled deli- 
ciously on me as I looked up at 
her. 

‘But what?’ I asked. 

‘ But to be as foolish as you are, 
and help you.’ 

‘O, Car, how kind you are to a 
fellow ? 

She drew away the hand my lips 
were pressed on gratefully; but 
with no very rigorous haste. 

‘There! That will do. And, 
Frank, you’ve called me “Car” 
twice within the last five minutes.’ 

‘Have I? well, you know— 

‘Yes; I know what you mean. 
I call you “Frank,” fout court. 
That’s very different. I’m old 
enough—at least, I feel old enough 
—to do that. I should call you so 
before Brandon. But I'd better be 
“Mrs. Beauchamp” to you, if you 
please, now.’ 

Now I was going to give up Pla- 
tonic dalliance with her for the 
real thing with somebody else, she 
meant. Even though she had pro- 
mised to help me, though she had 
spoken and felt two minutes before 
as an elder sister might have done, 
the natural woman in her could not 
resist putting that ‘now’ into her 
last speech. 

‘You are my good angel; you 
always will be that to me.’ 

‘I doubt if I am! It’s not a 
wise business I’ve promised to help 
you in. But, still, I do promise. 
Where are you going to-night ?” 

‘ Nowhere.’ 

‘Which means to the club smok- 
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ing-room. But you had a card for 
Lady Dorénavant’s to-night ?” 

‘Yes. But, you see, Leila told 
me in the Row, yesterday, that—’ 

‘That they weren’t going? And 
you believed her? When mamma 
could hear every word she said. 
Allons, donc’ And Mrs. Beau- 
champ laughed pleasantly. 

‘Absurd on my part, I daresay. 
But it appears there’s someone 
dying—a relation.’ 

‘The relation is a cousin half-a- 
dozen times removed, down at Chel- 
tenham, from whom Mrs. Lenox 
has no expectations whatever. And 
he’s no more dying than he has 
been for the last year.’ 

‘Then you mean—’ 

‘That Mrs. Lenox isn’t likely to 
stay away from Lady Dorénavant’s 
to-night for that reason. In short 
that Leila will be there, and—’ 

‘The carriage, madam! an- 
nounced a servant, from the door 
of the other room, discreetly. 

‘And,’ concluded Mrs. Beau- 
champ, while Florine indued her 
with a burnous of my pet colour, 
sempitern blue ; ‘I am going there 
early, as I promised; and I will 
take you with me, if you like.’ 

In five minutes we were rolling 
down Piccadilly on our way to 
Eaton Square. 

‘Madame Mere will be properly 
savage at my bringing you, Frank,’ 
Mrs. Beauchamp said, laughing ; 
‘the great Carkill is to be there to- 
night, I hear.’ 

‘Is he? I returned, tranquilly. 
‘It will be rather fine, if Leila 
happens to be in a punishing mood. 
She'll give me half-a-dozen fast- 
dances, and drive the prize-parti 
frantic with jealousy and the sense 
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of his helplessness. He can’t keep 
his face in order at all; scowls when 
he’s wroth; and looks perfectly 
imbecile with delight when she’s a 
little civil to him.’ 

* He’s so hard hit, poor man ! 

‘Poor man, indeed, if he’s hard 
hit with her! nice life she leads 
him, doesn’t she ? 

‘It’s like your vanity to think 
you get all the douceurs,’ she 
laughed ; ‘she’s only bringing him 
on, mon enfant; and using you to 
that laudable end. Leila isa clever 
girl. It is very silly of Madame 
Mére to make the fuss about you 
she does. J shouldn't, I know, in 
her place. Don’t you see that, as 
Algy West Endleigh would say, you 
‘make the big one gallop’? He 
gets more eager than ever when he 
sees that, for all his money, he 
can’t make quite sure of the girl 
yet ; that she actually neglects him 
to flirt outrageously with you under 
his eyes. You Detrimentals are. 
very useful, after all; I’ve always 
said so.’ 

* You're very kind to us, I know,’ 
I answered, passing over the pa- 
tronage from Aer; ‘and if I am 
useful, you know, why I’m paid 
for it, in this case; which is more 
than Carkill can say.’ 

‘Paid for it, are you?’ she said, 
turning the dark eyes, with the 
‘good’ look in them, round to me; 
‘Frank, I should like to see you 
getting better pay than this.’ 

‘Should you? How? 

‘Why, Leila is—never mind 
what. And you are wasting — 

‘Treasures of affection ef cefera 
Well, 
there’s nothing very unusual in that. 
Et puisque cela m’amuse? But go on.’ 


on a—never-mind-what ? 
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*She never means—’ 

‘Did I ever say she did?’ 

*She’s no more heart than—’ 

‘Than the average of her kind. 
Did I ever believe she had?” 

‘She'll drop you by and by, 
like— 

‘Like a wise young woman of 
the period. Did I ever believe 
she wouldn't ?” 

‘What do you believe ? she said, 
provoked. 

‘I believe in you, Car! I said 
very softly, and, this time, with- 
out rebuke. 

‘But how comes “ Dirty Dick” 
—he did some objectionable thing 
in a speculation once, and his city 
sobriquet sticks to him—to be at 
Lady Dor’s? I asked presently, 
when we were being blocked up, 
as usual, in the narrow gorge of 
Halkin-street. ‘I thought she had 
set her face steadily against the in- 
vasion of the “House” and the 
“Lane”? 

‘So she did; while it was any 
use. But to keep them out is to 
keep out everybody now-a-days, 
you see. Why, there’s Augustus 
Wing, the leader of the Cotillon, 
he goes down to the City and does 
something with sugar, every morn- 
ing of his life, before Park. I 
don’t mean to say he touches it, 
you know, or has a shop there. 
But he does something with sugar, 
and he says he makes two thou- 
sand a year by it. Then, look at 
Charlie Papillon, who goes every- 
where, and is engaged to Lady 
Berengaria Fitz-Fraise! He does 
something with coffee. In great 
sacks, you know. But he sells 
coffee, and makes As two thousand 
a year, I daresay, too. Fancy! 
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Perhaps you and I were drinking 
some of Charlie’s coffee just now! 
In fact,—Mrs. Beauchamp went 
on,—‘In fact, everybody goes 
there. Lord Hautenbas is the 
chairman of a brewery company. 
Sir Stretton Stratton is a wine-mer- 
chant. Lord Lackland is director 
of the Golconda Hotel. <A dozen 
duke’s sons give their names to 
this or that board; and sit there, 
too, in easy-chairs, for three guineas 
an hour, five days a week! That 
always seems the easiest business 
ofall to me. The only people who 
don’t go, I believe, are the House- 
hold, who get their money-matters 
arranged in Clifford-street; and 
people like you, Frank, who couldn’t 
do anything when they got there. 
The consequence is,’ she continued, 
‘that Mr. Carkill has as much 
business in Eaton-square to-night as 
most other people.’ 

‘Mrs. Lenox hopes he has more, 
I shouldn’t wonder,’ I said; ‘she 
must wish the golden calf would 
make up his mind to bleat what 
she wants. He’s said nothing to 
Leila, yet.’ 

*‘Hasn’t he? she took me up; 
‘how do you know ?” 

‘ Enfin, 1 know,’ I responded. 

‘I see. And Leila intends not 
to let him, if she can help it, till 
the season is just over? Well; of 
course, you-—’ 

‘Of course, I mean to have as 
long an innings as I can, de//e dame. 
“ Dirty Dick” must go on bowling 
a bit longer.’ 

‘But he'll bowl you out, you 
know, in time.’ 

‘Just so. In time. I know 
that. But I have the meantime, 
don’t you see?” 
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She shook her head rather dubi- 
ously, but said no more. 

The carriage pulled up the next 
moment, and I was handing her 
out on to the foot-cloth under the 
striped awning. 

I waited dutifully for her till 
she emerged from the cloak-room, 
and then we began to scale the 
staircase. It was still rather early, 
and Lady Dorénavant was ‘under 
arms,’ and at her post in the little 
blue boudoir that opened on the 
ball-room. 

‘My dear Car!’ she cried, when 
she caught sight of us. Lady Dor 
was rather an enthusiastic person 
in her loves and likings. ‘ How 
good of you to come so early! 
How do you do, Mr. Drasdyl? 
she went on, turning to me, when 
she had at last released ‘ dear Car’s’ 
two hands. ‘Pray go and dance. 
There are so few men come at pre- 
sent.’ 

‘Come on purpose,’ I replied ; 
‘but I must find Mrs. Beauchamp 
a seat first. The Lancers are made 
up, I see.’ 

And then Mrs. Beauchamp put 
her hand on my arm again, and we 
moved away. 

‘I suppose I'd better let you off 
that first valse you asked for, just 
now, Frank? she said. ‘ Look 
over there.’ 

I looked over there, and saw, 
with a crowd of men round her, 
Leila Lenox ; but not ‘ Dirty Dick.’ 

‘Where's he?’ I asked. 

‘Mr. Carkill? Isn’t he with her? 
No. Why—look! There he is, 
wedged up in that corner, poor 
man, by the door. He’s dying to 
get at her, and can’t move hand or 
foot. You'd better go to her, be- 
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fore he gets out. I'll stop him, if 
he breaks loose too soon.’ 

‘What a good angel you are!’ 
I ejaculated, in my gratitude. ‘I 
shall come back to ask you for 
number five, you know.’ 

‘ Soit/ And now, go.’ 

Madame Mire was raking the 
room up and down in search of her 
man, possibly because she was 
under the fond delusion that I 
shouldn’t be there at all; she 
never caught sight of me as I 
crossed the room, 

But, over the broad shoulder of 
Cairngorm, S.F.G., as that warrior 
bent down to beg for his valse, 
Leila saw me. Rapid telegraphy 
between her eyes and mine; the 
least little flush across her cheek, 
a certain quickening of my own 
pulse, and I was standing covered 
from the maternal view by Cairn- 
gorm’s broad back, waiting till the 
Guardsman had recovered his per- 
pendicular to slip by him and get 
to her. 

‘No,’ Leila was saying, ‘not 
number three, Colonel Cairngorm ; 
that’s an old engagement ; number 
seven, or number fifteen.’ 

‘Say both ?’ he petitioned, in his 
cool way. ‘Awful time between 
‘em, you know. Eh? 

‘I said “ or,” I thought.’ 

“Mean it? Well, then, I'll take 
number seven.” 

He scored his great double C 
on her card; and then Cosmo 
Cairngorm turned on his heel, and 
discovered me. 

I was beside her in a moment ; 
on the blind side of mamma, of 
course. 

Under cover of the rattle and 
clatter of the last figure of the 
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Lancers I managed to say un- 
heard : 

‘You are here, then, after all ?’ 

‘Yes; we had better news from 
Cheltenham,’ she answered de- 
murely ; ‘and so mamma decided 
to come.’ 

‘How good of mamma! No; 
she’s not looking this way. She’s 
looking straight across at that mob 
by the door. The great man is in 
the middle of that mob, a prisoner. 
You should have seen his face 
when he caught a glimpse of you 
standing here. And may I have 
number three? The Lancers are 
just over; and—you kept it for 
me? QO, Leila, how—no; she is 
looking over there still. She hasn’t 
even seen me yet. Don’t you think 
we'd better go before—?’ 

‘If you like,’ she answered sub- 
missively, putting her hand on my 
arm, that closed forthwith upon 
it. And then we moved away be- 
fore Carkill had freed himself from 
durance, and before Madame Mére 
was aware that her daughter had 
left her. 

She looked adorable that night 
in her white robes, with one pale 
amber rose on her bosom, and one 
other nestling in the coils of her 
bronze-brown hair—that child with 
the child’s face and the innocent 
eyes, who had yet learned all her 
feminine arithmetic, and had made 
up her astute mind to sell her 
dowerless self, for 


‘Lands in Kent and messuages in York, 
To Richard Carkill, with his watery smile 
And educated whisker.’ 


Leila, as Mrs. Beauchamp had 
said, was a clever girl. 

They began to play that valse of 
valses—the ‘Wien, mein Sinn’— 
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before Leila and I had reached the 
top of the room. 

‘I’m not going to lose a bar of 
this,’ I said, as I let loose the hand 
that lay close under one arm, and 
put the other about her. 


‘No, don’t,’ she said, as we 
swung into the circle ; ‘we shan’t 
have many more like it.’ 

I couldn’t see her face as she 
spoke; but I fancied I guessed 
what she meant. 

‘I suppose not,’ I said; ‘how 
many ?” 

‘As many as you like to-night.’ 

Ever such a little emphasis on 
the last word—but enough. 

‘And after to-night ? 

‘After to-night—ce sera différ- 
ent [ 

That was my sentence ; prettily 
passed in three words of French, 
but irrevocable, I knew; and bit- 
terly hard, I felt. 

I held her closer to me, with a 
sudden clasp she did not resent. 
I could see her face now; but not 
her eyes. She kept them half- 
closed, and bent down. And her 
delicate pale face was paler than it 
had been. 

‘Leila! you can’t mean—? 
How well I knew all the time that 
she did mean it! 

She had never heard that tone 
in my voice before; perhaps it was 
a little revelation to her now. 

She lifted up her eyes; how 
naive and innocent they looked !— 
she lifted them up to mine as she 
murmured : 

‘Don't speak to me like that, 
Frank. I—I can’t bear it.’ And, 
even in that close clasp, I could 
feel her shiver. 

Round the circle; past Madame 
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Mére and ‘Dirty Dick,’ in happy 
conjunction at last, and glowering 
at mé; past Carry Beauchamp, who 
in the middle of her flirtation with 
Cosmo Cairngorm, S.F.G., had 
time to give me a glance, half- 
encouraging, half-pitying, as Leila 
and I went by; past Charlie Pa- 
pillon, come to a halt as usual with 
his terrible fiancée, the Lady Ba- 
rengaria Fitz-Fraise, in their first 
turn ;—swiftly and smoothly round 
and round again ; and neither she 
nor I had spoken, after those last 
words of hers. 

What could I say? I had known 
all along it must needs come to 
this, sooner or later; it had always 
been tacitly understood between us. 

She had her way to make, and a 
mother of England to help her. 
‘Dirty Dick’ could buy her, just as 
he could buy a Derby crack, with 
a sack full of guineas; and I 
couldn’t pay her milliner’s bills. 
The prize-parti was going to bid 
for her; and she and mamma had 
made up their minds to accept him. 
It was the simplest thing in the 
world, the plain A B C du métier: 
what had I to say against it? 

There was a good deal I might 
have said. At five-and-twenty 
something stronger than ice-water 
runs in a man’s veins, you know; 
and to look down on that pale 
little face that drooped towards my 
shoulder, to see how fair it was ; 
to feel that lithe, slender form 
shiver in my arms; to meet the 
dimmed look in the soft eyes; to 
know that, hard and selfish and 
heartless as they had schooled her 
to be, a ‘something wild within her 
breast’ was stirring then—that, as 
she never had loved, and never 
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would love if they had their way 
with her, she loved me—to do this, 
and yet keep cool, and hold one’s 
peace, was rather hard work. 

She saw that when she looked 
into my face again. 

‘You are tired—we are going 
too fast? Shall we stop?’ I said, 
after that look. 

* No, don’t stop; our step doesn’t 
tire ; and you said you didn’t want 
to miss a bar of this; I don’t either.’ 

I didn’t ask her to stop again. 

‘Suppose I hadn’t been here to- 
night?’ I asked presently, ‘ after 
what you told me yesterday—’ 

‘It was true,’ she said ; ‘I didn’t 
think we were coming.’ 

‘And if you hadn’t? or if I 
hadn’t ? 

‘Well ?’ 

‘Could it have been “ different 
after to-night” just the same ?” 

‘ Afterto-night, orafter to-morrow 
night, what does it matter? 

* Nothing, of course.’ 

‘You need not sneer. Do you 
think I am not sorry that—’ 

‘That what ?” 

‘ But there must have come a last 
night,’ she went on, wisely begin- 
ning a fresh sentence ; ‘and it has 
come.’ 

‘To-night ” 

* Yes.” 

‘ Leila!’ 

‘Call me Leila, if you like, till this 
is all over ; but don’t look like that 
at me, Frank. We have four hours 
more, perhaps; let us make the 
most of them.’ 

‘Good! Let us make the most 
of them. How many valses will 
you give me ?” 

‘As many as you like after num- 
ber seven.’ 
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‘ After number seven? Ah, I 
see, es convenances. We mustn't 
forget them, even to-night.’ 

‘Unkind !’ she said, with her re- 
proachful eyes; as if I were in 
the mood just then to prophesy 
smooth things to her. 

‘Well, after number seven ; after 
due sacrifice has been made to the 
British fetish, you belong to me for 
to-night ?” 

* Ves.’ 

The valse came to an end the 
next moment ; luckily, perhaps, for 
both of us. 

‘Take me back to mamma at 
once,’ Miss Lenox said; ‘and go 
and dance with Mrs. Beauchamp, 
and your usual partners.’ 

‘All right ; I understand. Go 
and do o-too to the fetish? Very 
well. Watch and see how well I 
shall do it. And when Cairngorm 
has had his valse—’ 

‘Come and fetch me.’ 

I stayed a little while talking 
to Mrs. Lenox with an outwardly 
bland tranquillity which I knew, 
in my case, was especially irritating 
to that model mother ; though, 
happy in the thought that my in- 
nings was nearly played out, she 
was less hostile than usual in word 
and look to me that night. 

Then I went away, leaving Leila 
beside ‘Dirty Dick,’ whose physiog- 
nomy presented a curiously-mixed 
expression of calf-like adoration for 
her and intense dislike to me, which 
caused me to indulge in secret and 
bitter laughter. 

‘ That idiot actually thinks that 
child cares for Aim’ I thought, 
as I crossed the room to where 
Mrs. Beauchamp was sitting with 
her devoted Cairngorm at her side 


still; ‘cares for him, Richard 
Carkill, er se/ Well, I hate him 
bad enough, it’s true—the insolent 
cad ; but, by Jove, his worst ene- 
my couldn’t wish him heavier pun- 
ishment than he'll get, if he marries 
her.’ 

‘Well?’ questioned Mrs. Beau- 
champ, when I had sat down be- 
side her, and her broad-shouldered 
Cosmo had taken himself away. 

‘Well,’ I responded ; ‘you'll be 
delighted to hear it’s all right— 
everything settled @ sowhait.’ 

‘What do you mean ?” 

‘ She means to take the great 
creature’s offer, and the great 
creature itself, for better, for worse. 
The better for her; the worse for 
him, you understand.’ 

Carry Beauchamp’s lip curled a 
little. In her sympathy for me 
she quite forgot that she had taken 
the Right Honourable Brandon on 
precisely similar terms. 

‘1 always told you so, Frank,’ 
she said; ‘ Leila is—’ 

‘Perfectly right. She’s backed 
by no end of precedent, you know. 
And who wouldn’t snap at “ Dirty 
Dick,” if she got the chance? You 
and I oughtn’t to fling very hard at 
her. You, because you can afford 
to be generous ; I, because I’m 
going to marry Miss Molasses or 
the Begum—whichever makes the 
most eligible offer. And now, Mrs. 

3eauchamp, may I have the plea- 
sure of this galop with you ?” 

‘No; sit down, and talk to me. 
It will be better for you.’ 

‘Impossible. I’ve promised to 
do ko-too to the British fetish— 
pour cause, you understand. In 
other words, I’m bound to dance 
the next four dances. If you re- 
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fuse me this one,“I shall go and 
relieve poor Charlie Papillon at 
the wheel, and make a sensation 
with his Berengaria.’ 

She looked up in my face rather 
curiously. I suppose she saw what 
was the matter with me there; for 
she gave me the galop I asked for 
without another word. Carkill the 
great was performing in it with 
Leila. We passed them in one of 
their frequent halts ; and, for some 
reason or other, instead of scowl- 
ing as usual, ‘ Dirty Dick’ actually 
smiled upon me in a most benig- 
nant manner. 

So did Mrs. Lenox ; when, by 
and by, I went over to her en- 
trenchment, among the watchers 
of the game, to claim her daughter 
for number eight. 

Something—it wasn’t very hard 
to guess what—that Leila had said 
or done, had made them both feel 
that they could afford to be civil 
to me now; my innings was very 
nearly played out. 

Smiling back upon them, but 
raging inwardly with a sort of cold 
rage that strung every nerve like 
steel wire, I took ‘Dirty Dick’s’ 


fiancée—as I supposed she was by 
that time—away upon my arm. 


The next two or three hours 
seemed to pass in a sort of waking 
dream. 

Leila was as good as her word. 
She gave me every dance I asked 
for; flung over every man upon 
her card ; let me take her down to 
the supper-room, where she made 
believe to eat mayonnaise, and I 
swallowed tumbler after tumbler 
of ‘ dry,’ while I waited for her ; 
sat as iong as I chose in the de- 
serted blue boudoir ; and bore all 
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my decorously-veiled bitterness and 
anger like a martyr. 

Presently she and I were stand- 
ing, quite alone, among the dwarf- 
palms round a miniature fountain 
in Lady Dor’s winter garden. 

The square-dance before the 
final galop was just beginning. 
The ball-room had thinned con- 
siderably. 

As we had passed through it, 
five minutes before, I had seen 
Mrs. Lenox still in her old place, 
smiling beatifically ; and apparently 
quite easy in her maternal mind. 

gut ‘Dirty Dick’ was no longer 
beside her, nor to be seen any 
where. 

Neither had troubled us since I 
had carried off Leila from between 
them. I looked at her, as she 
stood beside me among the dwarf- 
palms, with bitter rage in my heart 
against her, thinking what a price 
she must have paid to purchase 
undisturbed disposal of these last 
hours of our last night. 

Presently, she lifted her head. 
Her eyes met mine, and dropped ; 
I could see her lip tremble. 

I forgot my wrath, as I forgot 
my worldly wisdom, then; I admit, 
I fairly lost my philosophic equi- 
librium. I was bending down; 
her hair was touching mine ; her 
breath on my face; my arm was 
round her, and 

Lh! diable, que voules-vous? I 
couldn’t help it. Mindful of that 
one wild moment when the blood 
burned like fire, and the pulse 
gave one great leap and then stood 
still, I don’t know that I would 
have helped it if I could. And 
you, Monsieur? 

She had slipped, with a little 
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cry, from my arms: the next mo- 
ment, white as her draperies, look- 
ing at me strangely out of her 
great gray eyes, half-blind, shiver- 
ing, faint. It had indeed come 
upon her with rather overwhelm- 
ing suddenness, this new experi- 
ence. 

‘You must never see me again 
after that,’ she panted, holding 
out her little hands before her, and 
still shrinking back. 

I caught her hands in mine, and 
drew her to me. 

‘No, no? she half sobbed ; 
‘Let go my hands, Frank’ She 
was frightened for once in her life, 
that cool little girl; as much by 
what she felt herself as by me. 

I laughed as I loosed her. 

‘Soyes tranguille’ I said. ‘What 
are you afraid of ? 

In a little while she felt her feet 


again. 
‘Why must I never see you 
again, Leila ?? I asked then. 


*Can’t you guess? Why did 
you do that? Hortibly cruel!’ 

Perhaps it was. I made no 
defence, anyhow. 

‘No,’ Isaid ;‘I can’t guess. At 
least, I won’t guess. Tell me why.’ 

‘I tell you we must see each 
other no more after to-night.’ 

* Because— ?” 

‘ Because—I have promised.’ 

‘Promised? Promised yourself 
to him? You shan’t do this, 
Leila ! 

‘If you talk like that, I will go 
away. It is too late to tell me 
that now.’ 

As if itwould have been any good 
to tell her so before; as if she would 
have given up ‘Dirty Dick’ for me 
if I had spoken a month ago. Yet 
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that was what she wanted me to 
believe, I suppose. 

‘Too late to tell you you sha’n’t 
give yourself to this man? No, 
stop !—for she made a move as 
though she would go, at this—‘stop 
and listen to me. I tell you so 
because I love you, Leila; because 
you—’ 

‘No! she said passionately ; ‘I 
will not bear this; it is too cruel! 
Let me go!’ 

‘You knew I loved you.’ 

‘You have no right to say that. 
You laugh and sneer at everything, 
Frank. What do you care for? 
You care for nothing. You have 
never cared for me; not really 
cared as a man does who—and 
now you tell me that— 

And here another sob choked her. 

‘And you think Ze cares for you, 
really? I began bitterly—‘ this 
cold-blooded plutocrat they’re try- 
ing to tie youto?’ Then the sight 
of her made my tone change. 
‘Leila, you know no man loves 
you as I do. In your heart of 
hearts you know that. Let your 
heart speak to me now. What is 
his love to mine? What is yours 
for him? Love és love, darling! 
There is happiness, at least, for us 
in ours. Don’t fling the happiness 
of our two lives away.’ 

Bah ! I must have lost my head, 
indeed, to talk like that to her, and 
actually to feel and mean every 
word I said and all that I implied. 
I must have been quite mad. I, 
impecunious, to talk to her, also 
impecunious, about hearts, and hap- 
piness, and love; to feel that we 
two could exist on those pretty 
words and five hundred a-year ; to 
mean her to put her little hand into 
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mine instead of ‘Dirty Dick’s ; and 
on such terms give herself to me 
for ever instead of to him! Adlons 
donc ! I must have lost my senses. 
Fortunately, though, Leila hadn’t 
lost her’s. 

It was all very pleasant to be 
talked to in that way, but it was 
only pleasant ; not profitable in the 
least. So little Leila had quite 
made up her mind what to say 
when I had done, and was standing 
—white, eager, anxious—waiting 
for her answer. She had kept her 
face hidden in her hands all the 
time ; and she didn’t lift it from 
them now; but in the most musi- 
cally heart-broken accents that ever 
fell on soupirant’s ears, my dar- 
ling murmured : 

*O, Frank! It is too late.’ 

Nothing could be more pathetic 
than her tane, and that little move- 


ment of her shoulders expressive of 


emotion. A little stagy, the last 
perhaps; but still pathetic. 

The fire died out in me as if I 
had been under a douche. I had 
got back my own face and my own 
voice the next moment; become 
my proper self once more. 

‘I see,’ I said; ‘it zs too late—for 
what we have been talking about. 
Brisons la-dessus. But it isn’t too 
late, I hope, for the P/uze @Or? 
That hasn’t begun yet. The last 
galop, I mean.’ 

Up came the reproachful eyes 
again. 

‘Frank, I didn’t think you couid 
have been so—’ 

‘So merciless asx—’ 

“Yo.” 
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‘ As to ask you for another fast- 
dance? I thought you promised 
me —?” 

‘You know I didn’t mean that.’ 

‘Your promise, orthe other thing. 
No matter! I know what you do 
mean now, Leila. But am I to 
have this galop?’ 

I had it. Whirled her through 
it to the very last bar, without a 
check. 

Then I was downstairs putting 
hercloak abouther; Madame Mére 
waiting outside in the carriage. 

‘Say good-bye kindly,’ she whis- 
pered piteously, while I was un- 
folding the burnous. 

‘Why not? Stop; I think I’ve 
put it on the wrong way.’ 

‘ Say it, then! 

‘Good-bye, Leila! There, that’s 
right, isn’t it?’ as I settled the bur- 
nous at last. ‘ You mustn’t stand 
in this draught.’ 

She didn’t seem to mind the 
draught; and if my fingers hadn't 
been quite so quick and steady, she 
would doubtless have been just as 
well pleased. I led her across the 
footcloth. Our hands parted ; the 
man shut the door upon her ; and 
Mrs. Lenox’sbrougham drove away. 

And I was left, certainly not la- 
menting, on the Eaton-square pavé, 
with a pale amber rose crushed in 
my hand. 

My innings was played out that 
night. Leila Lenox is Mrs. Car- 
kill now. I read the advertisement 
in the Zimes, that autumn, at Hom- 
burg; and hoped ‘Dirty Dick’ 
was as satisfied with the course of 
his true love as I was, 
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IV. 


From Captain Forester to Captain Campbell, at Windsor Barracks. 


My pEAR WiLLy,—Let me have 
a line to say whether you can get 
your leave, and will meet me at 
York on either the 15th or 16th, 
and go on with me to Forest 
Hall. I hope so much you will be 


able to come; either day will suit 
me equally well, as I am going 
to stay for Doncaster with my 
cousins the Vanes, who welcome 
the coming, but never speed the 
parting, guest ; so the longer I stay 


the better pleased they will be. 
Mind that you back Hermit for 
the Leger. I hear he is a cer- 
tainty; but I only stand to win 
500/. by him, as I was fool enough 
to back Vauban for a large sum 
early in the year, and could nei- 
ther hedge sufficiently nor stand 
another cracker. If Vauban wins, 
my fortune is made, and I shall 
give you a dinner, and Flo Stevens 
a pair of earrings; but, judging 
from my usual luck, he is certain 
not to win, so you must give me 
the dinner, and little Flo shall 
give me a pair of top-boots, of 
which I stand greatly in need, 
since I really dare not face poor 
Thomas. He says that I owe him 
about 200/—and as he certainly 
cannot have the money, I suppose 
he will take my life. What with 


Guards Club, Sept. gth. 


tailors, hatters, and boot-makers, 
I am up the tallest and greenest 
of trees, and I would it were the 
fashion to go about naked ; only it 
might be cold for winter wear, 
and my legs are too thin for that 
fashion to be quite becoming. 
Talking of legs, I wish you could 
have seen Maria Wirt’s the other 
day; when she caught her crinoline 
on the step of the carriage, and de- 
scended with much majesty amid 
a concourse of spectators. I met 
that virgin at Lady Wallflower’s, 
who seduced me into paying her 
a visit at Wallflower Grove, a long, 
scorbutic-looking red-brick house, 
with no smoking-room, and, I 
imagine, no kitchen, judging from 
the cookery, which always tasted 
of toasted cheese, and was, I be- 
lieve, managed in a Dutch oven 
in Lady Wallflowers dressing- 
rocm. However, she boldly called 
every dish by a different name, re- 
gardless of the fact that they all 
tasted alike, and ruined the diges- 
tion of an unfortunate foreigner 
named the Comte des Beaux Yeux, 
by insisting upon his partaking 
twice of a confection which she 
was pleased to term deuf fardé 
aux champignons du printemps, and 
which she declared was Lord Wall- 
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flower’s favourite dinner during 
their honeymoon tour. I can well 
believe it (judging from his com- 
plexion): the poor man has been 
bilious ever since. What an ass 
that woman is! She has now gone 
in for geology: digs up everybody’s 
ancestor, I believe, when she gets 
the chance, and lectures upon 
their bones; also upon Pectens 
Sigillarias and Ammonites, which 
that fellow Newton, the savant, 
who was staying with her, wickedly 
induced her to consider as a cog- 
nate species to Amalekites. But as 
she is going to take poor Moses 
to pieces, and set him all to righis 
again, the confusion between a 
Philistine and a fossil will be but 
a trifling obstacle in her path. 
Yours ever, 
C. R. FORESTER. 


P.S. I have just received the 
enclosed letter from Lady Wall- 
flower. Is she mad? or am I? 
or must I put the seas between us 
at once? I feel—which I never 
expected to do—just like Joseph. 
But she must be mad, for she en- 
closes in her letter a stone, with a 
hideous worm with wings on in it, 
for which I had to pay ts. 2d. extra 
postage. Good God! what is a 
fellow to do with such a woman as 
that? Tell me what on earth you 
advise me to do.—Yours, C. R. F. 


From Lady Wallflower to Captain 
forester. 
Wallflower Grove, Sept, 7th. 

I couLD not help knowing, from 
the manner in which you pressed 
my hand at parting, what your 
feelings towards me were. If I 
do not seem to reciprocate them, 
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do not accuse me of indifference, 
but remember that the trial is as 
great to me as to you; indeed I 
have had so many temptations 
that how I have kept true to Lord 
Wallflower I do not know. But 
I never gave him any cause for 
uneasiness yet, and never will, al- 
though I know that my shoulders 
are exactly the shape all young 
men admire ; but Lord Wallflower 
never would allow me to wear a 
high gown, so what can I do to 
prevent them? I saw you looking 
at them the other night, and wish- 
ed, for your sake, I had worm a 
shawl. Sometimes I wish Provi- 
dence had not made me so attrac- 
tive ; but after all it is the mind, 
dear Captain Forester,—it is the 
mind, and the intellect, and the 
sympathetic nature, which survives 
the form, and makes one feel the 
proper value of all mere worldly 
attractions. This is what I said 
to the Landgrave of Hohenzollern 
Tubbingen when he proposed a 
morganatic marriage, with the title 
of Countess von Beerenblonzen, 
upon the ramparts of Heidelburg. 
Were you ever at Heidelburg? I 
remember I wore my lilac foulard 
with primrose ribbons, and my 
pink bonnet, which I bought from 
Elise, and made up with my own 
lace, when I walked with the Mar- 
grave bymoonlight. Ah me! moon- 
light is so sympathetic, and the 
ramparts so dangerous with a fasci- 
nating man! But never shall Lord 
Wallflower repent of the confidence 
he has placed in me; I’m sure it 
would break his heart, and I should 
have to sacrifice my seducer upon 
his premature grave. So farewell, 
dear Captain Forester; meet me 
calmly if you can, and remember 
that your feelings are xot altogether 
unshared, although I saw that wo- 
man Wirt fix her eyeglass in her 
left eye, and stare fixedly at us for 
five minutes, whilst you were talk- 
ing to me behind the piano of Cla- 
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ribel’s sweet song. How I hate 
suspicion! but you know my frank- 
ness. I enclose a nice little fossil 
of the Vespertilio Parisiensis, one 
of the oldest bats known; it will 
serve to remind you of me. Is it 
not Byron who says ‘ The paths of 
science lead but to the grave’? But 
what so sweet in life as the com- 
munion of mind to mind? what so 
consoling to wounded feelings as 
the discoveries of geology, as new 
lights thrown on the darkness of 
Mosaic cosmogony? There is the 
resource for intellects such as yours 
and mine. Science, dear Dr. Pil- 
licoddy once beautifully observed, 
is like cold cream applied by the 
fingers of Nature to the bruises of 


My pear Apams,—I am sick, 
sick at heart, and these weary doc- 
tors give me medicines for the 
body, when the malady is in my 
soul. I will take no more of their 
remedies. I can counterfeit no 
longer ; their questions irritate me. 
I will dismiss them and resort to 
you. But tell me first—and reflect 
before you tell me—is your friend- 
ship for me of so high a strain as 
not to suffer a decline when I have 
confided to you my weakness? 
Will you continue to love me, even 
though I cease to merit your love ? 
And when I have degraded myself 
in your judgment, are you incapable 
of despising me? Above all, is your 
nature strong enough to bear the 
weight that I shall cast upon it 
when all my present sorrows, all 
that the future may add to my load 
of trouble, shall be deposited with 
you, and with you alone? Re- 
member also that as my case ad- 
mits of no cure, I will admit of no 







From Lord George Grenvile to Mr. Henry Adams. 
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the heart; let us feel its soft mi- 
nistrations, and meet, if we can, as 
strangers. 
Yours most sincerely, 
Louisa WALLFLOWER. 


P.S. Shall you be at Lady 
Crump’s ball? I am going, and 
think of wearing maize and corn- 
flowers; did you not tell me you 
liked maize ? 

2d P.S. Have you read Dar- 
win on the Progressive Emotions of 
Hyphens? At least I think ¢hat is 
the fossil whose organic structure 
is so interesting—in the past a 
crab, in the future a crow; really 
these changes console one for any- 
thing. 


20 Brook-street, Sept. 12th. 
prescriptions. When I give you my 
confidence it is not for the assist- 
ance you can give by your advice 
—the time for advice is past—but 
merely for the comfort I shall re- 
ceive from at last gaining courage 
to impart my miserable story—from 
feeling that there exists ove friend, 
faithful to keep my secrets and pa- 
tient to bear with my complaining. 
Once confided, a secret ceases to 
be terrible ; once sympathised with, 
a sorrow is less heavy to be borne. 
But why, you will say, should I con- 
sider my griefs as irreparable, my 
disease as affording no prospect of 
relief? There are persons naturally 
of a sanguine temperament, or to 
whom strong health or a long course 
of uninterrupted prosperity may 
have given the power of bearing 
up against misfortune, and the 
spirits to look beyond the veil, and 
to the brightness behind it. Such 
has never been my case. I set out, 
I suppose, on my voyage through 
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life with heart as gay and hopes as 
high as most of my contemporaries ; 
absolute was my shipwreck, and 
total the loss of all the precious 
stores I had gathered in to brighten 
and refresh me on my way. For 
me there has been no reaction 
through the hope of a happier 
future—no strength afforded by 
the recollection of a brilliant and 
well-spent past. All has been alike 
melancholy, vague, and dull. On 
the brightness of my day descended 
night—swift, silent, crushing, with- 
out the gradual warning of twilight 
—without a single star to point to- 
wards the breaking of dawn. 

If to a disposition naturally 
sociable we have added the ad- 
vantages of a liberal education, 
we come into the business and 
society of life, in general, better 
and happier creatures than we are 
when we leave it: for we step into 
the world with liberal sentiments 
and warm affections ; but the ex- 
perience of life, the knowledge of 
our fellow-men, contracts the for- 
mer and starves the latter. He 
must have uncommon virtue and 
greatness of mind who, with heart 
unchilled and sentiments uncon- 
tracted, can sail with such a cor- 
rupted crew down the current of 
life. To a young man standing 
upon the threshold of manly life, 
love and friendship, like all other 
pursuits and attachments of youth, 
have novelty to recommend them, 
passions to enliven, and enthusiasm 
to cherish them. But when novelty 
is no more, when the passions sub- 
side, and enthusiasm vanishes like 
a dream, will not the love, without 
the friendships that these perishable 
things produced or fostered, perish 

VOL, I. 
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with them? and will not the power 
of recreating that wherein we have 
been deceived—the freshness of 
feeling and emotion which crea- 
ted it—perish too? 

Mine was a stumble upon the 
threshold. Young, gay, and pre- 
sumptuous, I had achieved such 
educational successes as Eton and 
Oxford bestowed—that is to say, I 
was a good oar, a fair steeplechase 
rider, and a fair classic scholar. 
Beyond the narrow grooves in 
which public-school education was 
in my days conducted—wow, of 
course, they take a larger and more 
liberal view of acquirements—I 
knew little or nothing. Nor had 
my home education been happier 
or more expanded. Heaven knows 
I would not throw a shadow of dis- 
respect upon my parents ; but they 
might have loved religion, yet sepa- 
rated it from gloom ; have taught 
us morality, but not associated it 
with severity which made it odious 
in our eyes. I was full of confi- 
dence in myself and in my prin- 
ciples, when I was put into a good 
place in the Treasury and launched 
upon the world of London. I had 
made many acquaintances at Eton 
and Oxford, whom now I met again 
—young men of the same age as 
myself, and with similar tastes, but 
of longer experience in London life 
and ways. Their experience and 
ways soon became mine also : I do 
not say that their principles were 
really worse than mine ; their prac- 
tice at all events was less scrupulous 
than mine had hitherto been. 

Bold, brazen, and beautiful, Lucy 
Freeman in those days played the 
leading parts at the Lyceum The- 
atre, and took the hearts of the 

KK 
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rising generation by storm. The 
brilliance of her sunny beauty was 
enhanced by the charms of an 
intellect strong by nature, highly 
cultivated by art. Few women have 
possessed the witchery of tongue 
by which she gave a new and ori- 
ginal turn to the most trivial sub- 
jects of conversation. Few, Ishould 
hope, possessed so base and cor- 
rupt a heart. Her talents for the 
stage had raised her to the highest 


eminence in her profession; and so. 


celebrated were the gifts of her 
beauty and her genius, that they 
obtained her toleration in circles 
from which her moral conduct 
ought to have excluded her. 

Youth had passed for her, and 
had passed in storms partly of her 
own creating, partly of accident, in 
the fitful course to which her un- 
governed fancies led her. She was 
now, at thirty-five—the bloom of 
her remarkable beauty softened, 
not altered, by time—iving nomi- 
nally under the protection of Lord 
Fannington, even then an ancient 
rake of an evil reputation, but with 
all the charms of a high-bred man- 
ner and caustic wit to varnish a 
most selfish, envious, profligate dis- 
position. Under his auspices, Lucy 
Freeman held her salon in a May- 
fair street, and to be admitted to 
those tiny rooms was the aim ofall 
the gilded youth of London. Nor 
was it theirs alone. In Lucy Free- 
man’s well-lit drawing-rooms you 
might from time to time encounter 
statesmen, poets, authors, wits—the 
celebrities of the generation then 
passing away, as well as the chiefest 
lights of our own day. She aspired 
to the honours of a salon of bygone 
times—to the position of a Ninon 
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de l’Enclos, or a Hortense Man- 
cini; and if beauty, talents, daunt- 
less assurance, contempt for scru- 
ples, and want of heart, could give 
her such a position, she certainly 
had attained it. 

Well can I recall the gratitude 
with which I accepted Chesterton’s 
offer of introducing me into Lucy 
Freeman’s salon. Fatal was his 
kindness, and fatal the evening 
which first saw me in that accursed 
house. My pleasure-boat, with all 
its sails spread, all its flags flying, 
set gaily out from its secure an- 
chorage towards the rock on which 
the siren sat, weaving her flowery 
wreaths, careless of the bones which 
former shipwrecks had left to whiten 
on the strand. On that rock I 
struck ; among those ghastly tro- 
phies I, too, left the blighted pro- 
mise of my life. 

Lucy Freeman received me with 
kind and courteous welcome 
in that house the victim was met 
with bright glances and sparkling 
smiles which gave no clue to the 
fate awaiting him there ; but in the 
moment when I beheld her, I be- 
held also my fate. Love at first 
sight, and that love for a woman of 
indifferent repute, may seem a sub- 
ject for sarcasm ; but Aere was no 
ordinary woman. In the repose of 
her manners, in her quiet well- 
chosen dress, in the simplicity of 
all her arrangements, there was 
nothing to denote the woman, the 
recklessness of whose life and the 
audacity of whose wit had made 
her, out of her own home, so noto- 
rious. She conversed well upon 
most topics, especially upon such 
as were above the usual range of 
a woman’s intellect ; but although 
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she could, if she- chose, talk seri- 
ously enough, the liveliness of her 
wit gave a new turn to the expres- 
sion of her most ordinary thought. 
When she sang her greatest fascina- 
tion appeared. Lucy Freeman never 
troubled herself with opera airs. 
Bravuras and scientific music were 
not to her taste; but I can give you 
no idea of the touching sweetness 
with which she sang any English or 
Irish ballad. 
was often melancholy, nor did she 
even attempt a song of which the 
words were unworthy of the air. In 


The music she chose 


sacred songs especially she excelled ; 
these she preferred to all others ; 
and when rallied upon her choice, 
she would declare that her father 
was a clergyman, and that she had 
been accustomed to sing them from 
her youth. 
although her story was terribly sug- 


It may so have been, 


gestive of the tales such women 
love to tell of their antecedents. I 
do not know if it was so; all I 
do know is that this woman, with 
her varied charms, I loved. 

It may be some excuse for my 
infatuation that my experience of 
life was small—that I had met few 
women who, in beauty or talent, 
could rival Lucy Freeman; but 
even if I have no excuse, my fate 
was there—I only knew I loved her. 
Sometimes I fancied she was con- 
scious of, and not indifferent to, my 
attachment ; then, again, the calm- 
ness of her greeting would disturb 
me. That she did perceive my 
passion, I felt almost certain ; but 
would she ever requite it ? She had 
had many suitors, but of none, ex- 
cept Lord Fannington, could suc- 
cess be certainly reported: much 
was said upon one side and the 
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other; for there were as many to 
protect her innocence as there were 
to proclaim her guilt. So my days 
were spent between hopesand fears ; 
my evenings always found me in 
Lucy Freeman’s drawing-room, sub- 
ject to the same enchantment, meet- 
ing the same graceful welcome, 
drinking in the tones of the same 
delicious voice. 

Just at this time it happened 
that Chesterton me 
to a pigeon-shooting match at 
Hornsey Wood. ‘The day was 


fine when we started; but before 


drove down 


we were half-way there came on 
a violent shower of rain—so sud- 
denly did it come that we were 
almost wet through before we 
could find any shelter. I pro- 
posed we should return to town; 
but this, Chesterton, who had bets 
depending on the match, was very 
unwilling to do. I felt it 
selfish on my part to drag him 
we went, and in 
match I 


was 


home; so on 
the excitement 
soon forgot my wet clothes, and 


of the 


it was late when we returned to 
London. Next morning I awoke 
ill, feverish, and aching in all my 
limbs. I had felt out of health for 
some time, so did not pay much 
attention to the 
increased illness. 
ner, with plenty of wine, would, I 
thought, drive away my cold. The 


symptoms of 


A good din- 


remedy was tried, but proved a 
signal failure. The next day I was 
so ill that I could not leave my 
bed, and before night I was in a 
raging fever. Days and weeks 
passed before I recovered from 
that dreary trance. I woke at 
length to a confused sense of bo- 
dily and mental discomfort—pain I 
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could no longer call it; but with 
it came a lurid reflection of pain, 
endured, as it seemed, through ages 
past. How long that agony had 
really lasted, my clouded faculties 
could not tell; but through the heat 
of the struggle for life, through 
the fiery mists of the baffled tor- 
ture, there were gleams of con- 
sciousness, during which I seemed 
dimly aware of a gracious dark- 
robed presence, with cool hands 
and soothing voice, which glided 
like a ministering angel through 
my dream of suffering. Soon my 
brain clouded over once more, 
and a deep and heavy sleep took 
possession of me. When I woke 
a weight seemed to have been 
lifted from my brain. I was 
weak enough still, but sensible 
of things around me— sensible, 
more especially, that Dr. Farrar, 
the doctor who had been accus- 
tomed to attend me, was seated 
beside my bed. He greeted the 
look of recognition in my eyes 
with a sort of plural formula, which 
he greatly affected, and to which 
his bland smile gave greater em- 
phasis. 

‘Well, we are doing nicely now.’ 

I felt anything but nice; but I 
faintly assented to his remark, and 
tried to add something further, but 
the doctor stopped me. 

‘Hush? he said; ‘no talking, 
no talking; we are doing nicely, 
but we are very weak. We have 
had a bad bout this time, and we 
must keep very quiet, or I will not 
answer for consequences.’ 

‘Have I been so very ill, then ? 
I faltered. 

‘So ill,’ said the doctor with 
some solemnity, ‘that, next to 
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God, we owe our recovery to our 
youth, and to the admirable nurs- 
ing of our cousin Mrs. Graham.’ 

‘Mrs. Graham ?’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ replied the doctor ; ‘that 
good cousin and tender nurse to 
whom we never can be sufficiently 
grateful for the care she took of 
us ; under God’s blessing, she has 
been the means of our recovery. 
But now, quiet—no more talking. 
I shall forbid Mrs. Graham even 
to speak. Quiet, sleep, brandy, 
and beef-tea, and we shall do 
nicely—quite nicely.’ 

So he left the room, leaving me 
to reflect upon the unknown cousin 
whom he had conjured up as my 
saviour and my nurse. There was 
no Mrs. Graham that I could re- 
member on either side of my fa- 
mily; there was no relative I could 
think of in London who would 
be likely to devote herself to me 
during a lingering illness. It was 
at this very time that my father 
and mother were watching poor 
Hugh’s slow decline at Madeira. 
Jane was with them, and none of 
my people were in London, except 
my sister Charlotte; and she, with 
her young family, would as soon 
think of casting these treasures to 
the lions in the Zoological Gar- 
dens, as of sitting by the bedside 
of a brother in a malignant fever. 
Who could this Mrs. Graham be? 
Well, the speculation was some- 
thing drowsily to interest my ral- 
lying faculties whilst I lay, in the 
painless languor of extreme weak- 
ness, gazing over the geraniums 
outside my windows into the dusky 
twilight of the London street. 

Suddenly, upon the evening air, 
clear and low, arose the sounds of 
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a woman’s voice. She was sing- 
ing in the room next to mine, and 
the words she sang were the lovely 
solemn words of the dear old 
hymn, ‘ Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
nearer to Thee.’ Low as she had 
pitched her voice, every word came 
distinctly to my ears, every word 
seemed fraught with a meaning 
never possessed in 
health and strength. 
I, should I pass the 
ley, and breast the bitter waves, 
will sound the angels’ voices from 
the farther shore. Such will be 
the strains that will welcome me 
when the hot day is done, when 
the gloom of night is past, when 
the waking and the dawning come, 
should it be given to my weary 
feet to tread that Better Land. 
Thus I felt and fancied to myself ; 
but yet I was scarcely surprised, 
when the last sweet notes of the 
hymn died away, and the singer 


my days of 
So, thought 
shadowy val- 


rose and crossed the room, and 
Lucy Freeman herself, yet a sub- 
dued and chastened self, stood in 
the open doorway. 

‘Mrs.. Graham’ was Lucy Free- 
man, and the doctor said Mrs. 
Graham had saved my life. This 
was a mystery which was sufficient 
for me to ponder upon at first. 
Presently, when I grew better able 
to bear explanations, Lucy told 
me how she had missed me from 
my usual place in the evening, 
how she had inquired for me, and 
learnt that I was ill, and some said 
dying. Then the feelings which 
she had never confessed to the 
living lover rushed strongly from 
her heart for the dying friend. 
Then she flew to my bedside, and 
established 


herself there as my 
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nurse. My father and mother, I 
have said, were in Madeira. Char- 
lotte dared do nothing further than 
send a servant daily to make in- 
quiries from the servant. So no 
suspicions were roused by the 
presence of a widowed cousin at 
my bedside. My servant did not 
know Lucy Freeman by sight; my 
landlady was too delighted to have 
trouble and responsibility taken 
off her hands to ask inconvenient 
questions ; and in the quietly-dress- 
ed lady, in her modest lodging close 
at hand, who could have recognised 
the brilliant star of the Lyceum 
Theatre—the audacious beauty of 
the Mayfair drawing-room? To 
that drawing-room indeed, and to 
him by whom she had been placed 
in it, she confessed that she had 
bidden an eternal farewell; other 
feelings, which would not have 
disgraced a maiden in her purity, 
had risen in her breast, and had 
shown her what she was—what she 
fain would be she dared not even 
think of. Now that I 
l 


needed her no longer, she 


was well, 
and 
should depart upon the morrow, 
and disappear into the darkness 
of her future life; but when her 
lonely days had ended in silence 
and in suffering, I would not, per- 
haps, be ashamed of remembering 
the woman, more sinned against 
indeed than sinning, who had ven- 
tured to call herself my friend. 
Then Lucy Freeman hid her face 
behind her hands and wept. 
Lies—lies all—but must I say 
more? Cannot you, without my 
help, guess the miserable ending ? 
Such tales have been told before 
of men, and to all such the encing 
has come. I was alone in London, 
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weak in mind and body, with no 
one whose duty it was to look 
after me, without a warning voice 
raised in my behalf. I was alone ; 
this woman had saved my life, and 
I loved her—O, ow I loved her! 

So it came to pass, to make a 
wretched history short, that one 
damp autumnal morning Lucy 
Freeman and I stood side by side, 
before the altar in an obscure 
London church, and there I made 
the woman I loved my wife— 
would that I had died before our 
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marriage-day ! Now you know my 
secret—or as much of it, at all 
events, as I have the heart to tell 
to-day ; to-morrow, perhaps, I 
may be able to resume my weary 
task. The effort of recalling all 
the bitterness of the past has ex- 
hausted me ; how dare I to confess 
more until I know that you have 
not begun to despise me? Fare- 
well, good and kind friend. 


Yours ever, 


GEORGE GRENVILE. 
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THE chilly evenings, the waves 
breaking on the strand, the fading 
tints of the foliage, and the drifting 
withered leaves, to say nothing of 
the monotonous melancholy moan- 
ing of the wind (appropriate dirge of 
the departed summer), have warned 
the Parisians to desert the dains de 
mer, and hurried them homewards 
across the Rhine from that U/tima 
Thule of French foreign travel— 
Baden, which they regard as the 
summer capital of the world of 
Fashion, just as everyone admits 
Paris to be its winter one ; pretend- 
ing, moreover, to look upon the 
famous German watering-place, the 
air of which De Musset says gives 
a rosy tint to the cheeks and the 
whiteness of snow to the shoulders 
of our Parisian belles, as only an- 
other Pré Catelan, of which the 
Black Forestis the Bois de Boulogne. 
It is not to Paris, however, that the 
Parisians are returning ; this is given 
up entirely, during these later Exhi- 
bition days, to foreigners and pro- 
vincials, who stare aghast at one 
another, each conceiving the other 
to be a genuine Parisian, and being 
unable to conceal his surprise, the 
foreigner at the gauche appearance 
of the provincial, the provincial at 
the Englishman’s (for the majority 
of foreigners over here are English- 
men) thorough disregard of dress. 
‘ Formerly,’ remarks a witty French 
author, ‘when one noticed a parti- 
cularly well-dressed man at any of 


our theatres, everyone would re- 
mark, “’Thatis an Englishman.” To- 
day, if you see in one of the stalls 
an individual in a shabby billycock 
hat, tweed coat, and red-flannel 
shirt, you don’t set him down as an 
Australian gold-digger, but still say 
without fear of contradiction, “That 
isan Englishman.” How,’ exclaims 
the writer in question, ‘is this change 
to be accounted for? I think I 
have discovered,’ observes he, ‘the 
explanation of the mystery: the 
English travel to use up their old 
clothes ! 

So much en passant ; now to re- 
turn to the point whence we went 
astray. It is not, as we observed, 
to Paris that the Parisians are hie- 
ing, but to their country chdfeaux, 
to find repose in the quiet enjoy- 
ment of a country life, or excite- 
ment in the salutary pleasures of 
the chase, which is carried on in 
France at the present day with all 
the old formalities of the ancien 
régime, as though a revolution had 
never swept away with the sangui- 
nary game-laws the etiquette and 
foppery of the chase of the days of 
Louis the ‘Well-beloved.’ Gentle- 
men attend the meet in velvet and 
lace, three-corner cocked-hats, buck- 
skins, and jack-boots, with heavy 
spurs, and the inevitable couteau 
de chasse, The huntsmen have those 
immense horns curled about them, 
which have been ingeniously liken- 
ed to the serpents in the group of 
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the Laocoon. The ladies are en ¢enue 
@ Amazone — coquettish ‘ chapeau- 
casquettes’ with fluttering plumes, 
habits with military facings, and 
‘bottes sport’ of a pattern similar to 
that of which an illustration will be 
found on p.511. Should it besimply 
a shooting-party, the costume @ /a 
mode at such gatherings is a jacket 
of light iron-gray or dark-blue or 
green cloth, with small square 
basques behind, trimmed with metal 
buttons, and open in front, showing 
a waistcoat of white cachemire, jupe 
and pantaloons (matching the jack- 
et) ‘A mi jambes,’ to show ‘bottes 


sport’ of undressed leather, fastened 
all the way up with little straps and 


buckles—the pantaloons reaching 
just a trifle below the jupe ; leather 
belt with powder-flask ; white-linen 
collar and cuffs ; black or coloured 
silk cravat with lace ends; ‘ gants 
Suéde,’ fastened with several but- 
tons; and a black-velvet ‘toque,’ 
with small plume of eagle’s feathers, 
fastened with a gold or oxydised 
silver aigrette, complete the cos- 
tume. As, however, the female 
sportsman is comparatively a rara 
avis, we will proceed without fur- 
ther digression to say something 
about toilettes which are interest- 
ing to others as well as Amazones ; 
and first of all will refer to those 
which form the subject of the 
coloured illustration. 

The first is a ‘robe & queue’ of 
black silk, sloped off and bordered 
with plaited scollops at each side, 
from the waist downwards to the 
bottom of the skirt, the front being 
open to display a jupe of pale 
violet-colour silk, striped with 
violet of a deeper shade. From 
the front of the corsage fall two 
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wide lappets, trimmed with narrow 
bands of black velvet, and orna- 
mented with a silk-and-jet fringe. 
A ruche of mauve-colour silk, bor- 
dered at the bottom with a similar 
fringe, ornaments both the back 
and the front of the corsage. Round 
the waist is worn a black-silk sash, 
the long ends of which, after being 
tied in a bow, fall down over the 
robe behind, and form, as it were, 
short skirts to the jacket, the cuffs 
of which are turned up and shaped 
into small vandykes. The chapeau 
of crépe is bordered with large 
purple heartseases, the lace strings 
being fastened with a bunch of the 
same flowers across the breast. 
The next toilette consists of a 
robe of pale fawn-colour silk, made 
without any trimming, over which 
is worn a velvet jacket of a neutral 
green shade, cut into points at the 
edges, and embroidered with gray 
silk and silver thread, and bordered 
with gray-silk fringe ; a band of rose- 
colour ribbon tied here and there in 
bows composes the coiffure. In the 
promenade costume, the ‘redingote’ 
is of fine cloth of the new shade 
termed ‘vin de Bordeaux,’ and is 
ornamented all the way down the 
front with rosette-shaped buttons 
of red, white, and black silk. A 
trimming to match encircles the 
upper part of the cuffs ; the lap- 
pets of the collar have black-silk 
facings. The vest is of gray silk, 
matching the jupe, which is van- 
dyked and trimmed with several 
rows of narrow black piping at the 
bottom. A long black-silk scarf, 
finished at the ends with a deep 
scarlet, white, and black fringe, and 
having a border at the sides to 
correspond, is tied round the waist, 
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and has a rosette, matching the 
buttons of the jupe, fixed at the 
left side. A white-lace cravat, 
with wide ends, is worn round the 
neck. The hat is light-gray velvet, 
trimmed with a small velvet bow 
at the right side, a small ostrich 
feather on the left, and a golden 


cS 
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the trousers and sleeveless tunic, 
which is tightened at the waist 
with a silk cord terminating in tas- 
sels, being of black velvet. The 
hat, which is also of black velvet, 
is encircled with peacock’s feathers. 

Since the wonderful success of 
the Russian display at the Paris 
Universal Exhibition, and the visit 


sprig in front; while long narrow 
velvet strings fasten beneath the 
chignon. The ‘bottines 4 lacets’ 
are of brown bronze leather, and 
these, with ‘ gants Suéde,’ complete 
the toilette. The costume of the 
little boy is @ /a Russe; the caf- 
tan being of crimson silk, and 


of the Czar to Paris, there has 
been a strong tendency on the part 
of Parisian modistes towards ‘ toi- 
lettes Moscovites,’ which they have 
failed, however, in adapting to the 
fashion of the moment to any par- 
ticular extent. The ‘chemisette 
Russe’ has enjoyed a large share 
of favour, and now we have Rus- 
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sian costumes introduced for demi- 
toilette. One of these is composed 
of a blue cachemire robe, made 
quite plain, and with moderately 
tight-fitting sleeves, and over which 
is worn a tunic of black taffeta, the 
bottom of which is shaped into 
alternate scollops and diamond- 
shaped ornaments, both being bor- 
dered with pipings of black satin, 
and the latter being finished with 
a black-silk fringe. The paletot, 
which is short, loose, and without 
sleeves, reproduces both at the 
neck and at the lower part the or- 
naments of the tunic. With ‘this 
toilette a ‘chapeau fanchon’ in ‘blue 
taffeta, with black-lace veil and 
strings, is worn. 

In the ‘ toilettes de promenade’ 
depicted in the illustration on 
p. 505, the first consists of a robe 
of green glacé gros de Lyon, hav- 
ing three flounces at the lower part 
of the jupe; with this is worn a 
redingote of the same material, 
made without seams at the waist, 
and bordered all round with a rich 
trimming of black brocaded silk ; a 
corresponding trimming ornaments 
the cuffs and shoulders of the tight- 
fitting sleeves. The ‘chapeau fan- 
chon’ is of black tulle, embroidered 
with small leaves and jet beads. 
In the next costume a single pe- 
culiarity of Parisian fashion is il- 
lustrated: this is the ‘ paletot-chile’ 
in black velvet, with long lappets in 
front, embroidered up their centres 
with ornaments in jet, and bordered 
with passementerie, outside of which 
is a trimming of black guipure. 
The back, which is arranged like 
a shawl, is embroidered to corre- 
spond, and has a deep border of 
rich black lace. The tight-fitting 
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are embroidered round 
with bands of jet ornaments, and 
are ornamented with lace at the 
cuffs. The third toilette consists 
of a robe in some new silk and 
woollen material of the shade 
termed ‘café au lait,’ trimmed with 
biais of pale Bismarck taffeta. The 
upper jupe is open in front, and 
sloped off at the sides, which are 
bordered with a long narrow band, 
edged all round with pale Bismarck, 
and the end of which finishes with 
a fringe of the same shade ; at the 
outer edge of this band is a narrow 
ruche. The lower part of the jupe, 
which is longer at the sides than 
behind, is shaped into vandykes, 
which are bound with pale Bis- 
marck taffeta. The high corsage 
is ornamented up the front with 
narrow biais of the same; the 
Shoulders and deep cuffs of the 
sleeves being trimmed to corre- 
spond. A similar trimming passes 
down ‘the entire front and round 
the bottom of the under jupe, which 
terminates in a flounce, the edge of 
which is bound with taffeta. The 
round hat of brown straw is trim- 
med with ribbon of the same shade 
as the trimming of the robe, and 
has a feather of a corresponding 
colour at the left side. 

In ‘robes & deux jupes’ bright- 
coloured under skirts are gradually 
giving place to jupes of a uniform 
shade, and will, I fancy, no longer 
be found in ‘ toilettes 
during the ensuing season. 


sleeves 


de ville’ 
For 
‘toilettes de campagne,’ however, 
mauve and scarlet and other bril- 
liant-coloured jupes are certain to 
continue for a long time in favour. 
A toilette of this class has the upper 
jupe in black and the under one 
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in amaranth taffeta. The former, 
which is looped up at each side in 
large folds, is trimmed at the edges 
with small black-silk pendent or- 
naments. The little paletot, which 
is fitted to the figure, and buttons 
up the front, is trimmed to corre- 
spond. The sleeves are wide and 
open to show tight-fitting sleeves, 
of amaranth taffeta, corresponding 
with the under jupe. A ‘toilette 


de promenade’ of a single shade of 
colour is in lilac ‘poult de soie ; 
the skirt, which is ‘& queue,’ is bor- 


dered with a deep flounce edged 
with a narrow biais of lilac satin, 
from which hangs a rather bold 
but by no means deep silk fringe. 
At the upper part of the flounce is 
another biais of satin, which is 
finished with a similar fringe. This 
mixture of flounce, satin, and 
fringe has a most admirable ef- 
fect. The tight-fitting corsage is 
completed by equally tight-fittmg 
sleeves; open, however, at the 
bottom, to admit the passage of a 
cloud of lace. With this toilette a 
‘fichu Marie-Antoinette’ is worn, 
the edges of which are trimmed 
to match the skirt. After being 
crossed upon the breast, it is tied, 
or otherwise fastened, behind, and 
the long ends fall like lappets 
almost to the bottom of the robe. 
Another way of wearing these 
fichus, which have latterly come 
very much into favour, is to cross 
them over the breast and fix them 
under the arms by means of a pin, 
and then to tie them behind, half- 
way down the skirt, instead of at 
the waist, in accordance with the 
common method. 

While on the subject of the 
‘fichu Marie-Antoinette,’ we may 
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call attention to the one repre- 
sented in the centre toilette of the 
engraving on p. 508. In this case 
it is in crimson watered silk, and 
is trimmed with a vandyked border. 
The original fichu introduced by 
the unfortunate Marie-Antoinette, 
afew years before the French re- 
volution broke out, was of some 
lighter material, commonly of lace, 
muslin, crape, or lawn. ‘The queen 
went to execution, we are told, 
in a white-lawn cap, without lap- 
pets, and undress of white piqué, 
over which she wore a white-muslin 
fichu, although the day was cold 
even for October. White, however, 
was the royalist colour, and white 
moreover symbolised innocence ; 
hence the reason for her choice. 
To return to the subject of the 
illustration: the centre toilette 
comprises a ‘robe 4 deux jupes’ 
and ‘& queue ; the upper jupe oi 
black silk is cut into teeth-shaped 
ornaments at the bottom, and bor- 
dered with a black-velvet band. 
At each seam is a narrow piping. 
The high corsage has tight sleeves, 
with small velvet cuffs. Corre- 
sponding with the before-mentioned 
fichu is an under jupe of crimson 
watered silk, the breadths of which, 
bordered with a double piping, are 
fastened one over the other with 
large crimson-silk buttons. The 
coiffure is composed of a black vel- 
vet band, embroidered and fringed 
with crimson and black beads. ‘The 
other two toilettes are likewise ‘a 
deux jupes ;’ theone onthe lefthand, 
which is entirely of black taffeta, 
has the under jupe trimmed at the 
bottom and half-way up the front 
with bands of black-satin nbbon, 
striped with a series of narrow dull 
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stripes. The upper jupe is open in 
front and looped up at the sides 
with long lappets, which start from 
the waistband and terminate in a 
deep silk-and-jet fringe. The cor- 
sage, which is made high, is bor- 
dered at the neck with small lap- 
pets matching, except as regards 
size, those which loop up the skirt, 
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remaining toilette of this group has 
the under jupe of sky-blue taffeta, 
bordered at the bottom with two 
rows of narrow white lace. The 
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the sleeves being trimmed with 
bands corresponding to those on 
the lower jupe. From both the 
front and back of the corsage falls 
a long ‘patte’ bordered with ribbon, 
and the ends of which are fringed 
with jet. The coiffure is of black 
lace, with a deep crimson rose on 
the left side of the head. The 


lace; the sides of the jupe are 
finished with a blue-silk flounce. 
Over a ‘chemisette Russe,’ also of 
blue silk, is worn a ‘jaquette’ of 


upper jupe is of white alpaca,_ white alpaca, open in front, and 


shaped both in front and behind 
into three long scollops, up the 
centres of which are insertions of 


blue silk, bordered with narrow 


.. trimmed with bands and buttons, 
“and having small ruches of blue 


silk round the bottom and at the 
shoulders. 
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Although ‘robes & queue’ are ex- 
clusively worn for evening dress, and 
in some degree retain their place 
as ‘toilettes de visite,’ the ‘robe a 
jupe ronde’—that is, just touching 
the ground, without trailing on it— 
is gradually advancing in favour for 
both in-door and out-door wear, to 
the great gratification of those cen- 
sors who share the late Procureur- 
général Dupin’s opinion with re- 
spect to what he termed ‘the un- 
bridled luxury of women.’ It will, 
however, take no end of tirades to 
displace the ‘robe 4 queue’ from 
‘ toilettes de soirée,’ which certainly 
promise to be ofa most resplendent 
character this coming season. The 
long-talked-ofbrocaded Lyons silks, 
which originated in a suggestion of 
our amiable Empress’s, at the time 
the Lyons operatives were suffering 
great distress through want of work, 
will be introduced, and it is impos- 
sible to overrate their beauty and 
magnificence. The Empress has 
shown her appreciation of them by 
making a selection of some of the 
most elegant among these robes ; 
for instance, of several with pearl- 
gray grounds, embroidered over 
with full-blown roses and buds, 
purple and yellow striped tulips 
and white narcissus, clusters of deep 
crimson carnations, bunches of 
white and purple lilac, or withered 
autumn leaves that seem to be 
drifting before the wind. One robe, 
with maize-colour ground, is em- 
broidered with heartseases, full- 
blown white and damask roses, 
blue bells, and carnations ; another, 
the ground of which is pale Bis- 
marck, is covered with narcissus ; a 
third, with a pale sage-green ground, 
is worked over with chestnut blos- 


soms. Robes of which the grounds 
are cerise, pink, or mauve are most 
richly embroidered with bunches 
of clematis in silver thread ; one of 
pale blue has maiden-blush roses 
and sprigs of jasmine wreathed 
in and out, zigzag bands of imita- 
tion lace embroidered at the bot- 
tom of the skirt, while the entire 
ground of the robe is broken up 
with minute sprigs. But to realise 
one of the most charming among 
so many beautiful dresses, picture 
to yourself, madame, a ‘robe 4 dis- 
position,’ as it is styled, in ‘ poult 
de soie ; the white ground, which 
is striped with peach colour, being 
dotted over with a delicate sprig 
in peach colour and gold, and the 
stripes being bordered at each side 
with a narrow trailing wreath of 
flowers. At the lower part of the 
skirt these stripes become merged 
into a peach-colour ground, which, 
broken up at intervals by elegant 
pendent bouquets of white flowers, 
forms a border at the bottom of 
the robe; while the white ground 
is ornamented at the lower portion 
with clusters of wheat-ears and flow- 
ers of the richest hues, produced in 
what is styled ‘ velours de coupé,’ 
a new process of manufacture 
which consists in raising a velvet 
pile after the silk is woven. An- 
other robe is of a delicate straw 
colour, and is embroidered over 
with clusters of marguerites, tied 
together at the stalks with some 
trailing purple flower, the arrange- 
ment of which is most artistic and 
graceful ; others are of deep fawn, 
with bouquets of wild flowers and 
leaves scattered in every direction ; 
or of a chaste gray, striped with 
gray of a still more delicate shade, 
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and having pink roses and buds 
arranged down the robe at regular 
intervals; or of maize-colour moire 
antique, embroidered over with 
rose-buds and flowers of various 
kinds in their proper colours, and 
with drooping sprigs in delicate 
neutral tints. Not only has almost 
every kind of flower been laid 
under contribution for the adorn- 
ment of these robes, but grapes, 
leaves, feathers, and wings of but- 
terflies and other insects have also 
been called into requisition ; and 
certainly the effect produced in 
many instances is singular in the 
extreme. The whole of these ele- 
gant silks are at present displayed 
at the Paris Exhibition, and the 
majority of them have been ac- 
quired exclusively for the English 
market by Messrs. Grant and Gask 
of Oxford-street, whose purchases 
among the Lyons silk manufac- 
turers of goods exhibited by them 
in the Palace of the Champ de 
Mars exceed 40,0007. The entire 
purchases of this one firm at the 
Paris Exhibition are understood to 
be between 60,000/. and 70,000/. 
Pardessus this season are to be 
made longer than they were last 
year, and are to be more or less 
adjusted to the shape. Black vel- 
vet will be the fashionable mate- 
rial, and the trimming will be jet, 
or jet and lace combined. Dif- 
ferent coloured cloths of dark neu- 
tral shades are also being used for 
mantles, and for these the trim- 
ming will be lace and fringe of a 
considerable depth. For autumn 
wear the redingote and _polon- 
naise seem likely to continue in 
favour; but when winter sets in, 
I anticipate that velvet mantles 
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trimmed with fur will be & 
mode, 

The little ‘ fanchon’ bonnet still 
retains its place in Parisian estima- 
tion, although attempts have been 
made to supersede it by the ‘ cha- 
peaux Marie-Antoinette’ and ‘ Tria- 
non.’ Coloured crépe and tulle 
are still favourite materials, though 
silk and even marabout promise to 
be generally worn. With regard to 
trimming, feathers seem about to 
supersede the metallic wreaths 
which have had such a success- 
ful run; the lace strings, fastened, 
however, with a bow of ribbon or 
velvet, still retain their place. One 
must wait until next month before 
one can describe in detail the real 
novelties in the way of both bon- 
nets and mantles. 

Before concluding, we have tocall 
attention to some boots and shoes 
of a novel character introduced by 
M. Petit, of Regent-street, as well 
as of the Rue St. Honoré. The first 
(see engraving) is a very elegant 
purple-velvet ‘ bottine,’ bordered 
with albatros and secured with 
pearl buttons, the top being or- 
namented with a bow and tassels. 
The next is of Bismarck satin, the 
‘talons Louis Quinze’ being cover- 
ed with the same material; the 
top of this ‘ bottine’ is fringed with 
jet drops and ornamented with a 
black-lace bow embroidered with 
jet beads, and having a large jet 
button in the centre. Of the two 
shoes, the upper one which has 
the toes curved up is of light-brown 
leather, the high heels being cover- 
ed to correspond ; across the in- 
step is a broad strap with a small 
blue bow and steel buckle in the 
centre; the shoe itself, together 
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with the strap, is bordered with a 
ruche of blue ribbon. The ‘sou- 
lier Louis Quatorze’ is in scarlet 
leather with tall black heels. The 
front is ornamented with a large 
scarlet-velvet and white-lace bow. 


tons up tie suie with dogs’ heads 
in high relief, and mauve heels. 
The collar of mauve satin is orna- 
mented with a couple of medal- 
lions, also in oxydised silver, com- 
prising a dog’s and a horse’s head 
divided by a huntsman cap and 
whip, and connected by festoons 
of chains. ‘The remaining boot 
of black kid is trimmed up the 


be 


The black edge of the sole of this 
shoe is embroidered over with a 
delicate white interlacing pattern. 
The ‘botte sport’ of black kid is 


bound and stitched with mauve 


silk, and has oxydised silver but- 


front and round the top with mar- 
ten’s fur. These boots, &c., which 
are marvels in the way of work- 
manship, have been copied from 
the Paris Exhibition, The jury, 
it seems, awarded M. Petit honour- 
able mention only—a ‘ compliment’ 
which he very properly declined to 
accept. 








UN MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. 


Ir you saw my wife with her beauty rare, 
Her elegant form and her raven hair, 
You would deem me blessed and without a care. 


For the light falls soft on a sweet pale face, 
On exquisite lips full of pride of race, 
And a neck so white in its queenly grace. 


But the novel rests unread on her knee, 
And the fire’s red rays reveal unto me 
A lingering look I shudder to see. 


I love her full well ; but I’ve grown too wise 
Too closely to peer in her tell-tale eyes, 
Or to seem to hear her suppresstd sighs, 


When the gloaming sad with its dying gleams 
Again glimmers o’er the Pactolian streams, 
And her dead love’s face beacons through her dreams. 


And I turn away ; for well do I know 
That her heart is chilled as by winter snow, 


And never with love of me will it glow. 


When I hear her tears on the pages fall, 
The wandering winds a hushed requiem call 
O’er the hopes I lay ’neath a heavy pall. 


And the thoughts that come through the gath’ring gloom 
Are thoughts of our lives and our bitter doom, 
To be kept apart by a gaping tomb. 
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